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The Spear Returns 


E WELCOME every rebuke of that liberalism 

which is first tolerant and then indifferent. 
Beside this flabbiness, conservatism is a far lovelier 
fruit of the spirit when it has conviction. And it 
is true, as The Western Christian Advocate says, 
“The culprit of to-day is conviction.” Conviction 
is “sought to-day as an outlaw.” All the pre- 
eminent brethren of so-called liberal orthodoxy are 
chanting the fatuous stuff of believe what you will, 
but smile. Religion is rotarian. A man of great 
faith in something definite, from which he will not 
turn right or left, is intolerant and un-American. 
God save the mark! If he says, “All this I stead- 
fastly believe,” he is posing, or else is ridiculous. 
What he ought to be is a good fellow. If he will not 
relent and blur out his ideals and hold hands softly, 
he ‘will be taken,” even in our day, “to Golgotha, 
while tolerance, clothed with the cold majesty of 
indifference, accompanies Pontius Pilate to his 
judgment throne.” It is indeed strange. And then 
this paradox occurs: Tolerance itself becomes in- 
tolerance. ‘When tolerance begins to cry out vehe- 
mently against intolerance, like as by a form of 
magic, the scene changes.” Tolerance is trans- 
formed into the hideous thing it damns. The spear 
returns to the breast of him who hurls it. We in 
our own experience have never known such mean 
intolerance as that of the tolerant! And they have 
no sense of humor. 


Catholicism in Mexico 


HE BEST INTELLIGENCE of the Roman 

Catholic Church in this country is concentrated 
in that admirable journal, The Commonweal, which 
is marvelously well edited by distinguished laymen 
of the communion, Michael Williams being chief. 
Take the Mexican situation. The editorial wisdom 
is consummate and unfeigned in the treatment of 
the sorest trouble, the severest trial which the 
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hierarchy now undergoes on the whole western 
hemisphere, if not on the planet. There was a time 
not long ago when the zeal-hot masses of the Church 
wanted the United States Government to war to 
the death against Mexico, in order to restore the 
rights of the Mexican Catholic Church to their 
flourishing condition prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1917. But never a word except in 
quiet, peaceful counsel emanated from this con- 
tained, cultivated, and constructive group of gentle- 
men who so profoundly prove their better quality 
in such a crisis. 

Now comes the principal spokesman for the 
Church in Mexico, Bishop Pascual Diaz, exiled in 
this country, with a mollified and yet strong state- 
ment of what the Church demands in Mexico, and 
with appreciation of the new order as illustrated by 
the service of Ambassador Morrow and Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh. Vhe Commonweal has had faith in 
Mr. Morrow from the beginning, but it has been al- 
most alone among Catholics in its attitude. Bishop 
Diaz, in reply to a question, said that the position 
of the Mexican bishops is the same as their stand 
outlined to the Mexican Legislature on September 
6, 1926. Our own opinion is that the temper is 
vastly changed, the demands more politely made. 
The State has grown stronger, but the Church has 
not done likewise, that is, among the rank and file 
of its membership, who are in large part not of a 
high order of intelligence or of influence. 

‘Bishop Diaz prefers to plead for religious liberty, 
without undue specification, except that education 
shall enjoy liberty, for without it there can be no 
other kind of liberty; and he also names liberty of 
worship as an essential, and the right of the Church 
independent of the State to attend to its spiritual 
affairs. What is not in his text in so many words, 
but is present just the same, is the recognition that 
the political power now unquestionably governs 
the country, and that the Church will not return to 
dominate Mexico’s institutions, politics, or social 
affairs. The Church will, in due time, we believe, 
be restored fully to its spiritual functions; but it 
must learn that its past history in Mexico is almost 
entirely responsible for the summary and in some 
part unjustifiable legislation against it for many of 
its works during the past three hundred years. We 
give the summary of this legislation as published 
in The World, New York: 

The conflict between Church and State arises out of the de- 
cision of the Calles Government to enforce Article 3 and 
Article 130 of the Constitution of 1917. The paragraph in 
Article 3 to which the Church objects is one which prohibits 
what we should call parochial schools: ‘No religious corpora- 
tion nor minister of any religious creed shall establish or 
direct schools of primary ustruction.” All primary education 
in Mexico must, in other words be secular. Article 130 is 
even more drastic. It begins by giving the Government “power 
to exercise in matters of religious worship and outward ecclesi- 
astical forms such intervention as by law authorized.” It then 
goes on to say that “the Congress shall not enact any law 
establishing or forbidding any religion whatsoever.” It then 
provides that marriage is a civil contract. This apparently 
denies the legal validity of a Church marriage. It provides 
also among other things that ministers of religious creeds are 
members of a profession which may be regulated by law, that 
the State legislatures may fix the quota of ministers of religion 
in each locality, that only Mexicans by birth may be ministers 
of religion, that no minister of religion may criticize the laws 
or the authorities, that he may not vote or hold office, that 


new churches may not be dedicated without permission from 
the Government, that the religious press may not comment on 
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public affairs, that there shall be no political associations 
which have religious affiliations, that all the property of the 
church is subject to the same laws as other property in 
Mexico, and that “no trial by jury shall ever be granted for 
the infraction of any of the preceding provisions.” 

This represents an almost incredible assumption 
of authority of the State over the Church, and it 
could not possibly have been done without the con- 
sent of the people, virtually all of whom, as our 
cotemporary remarks, are themselves Roman Catho- 
lic. But the present condition cannot be perma- 
nent. Only peace is final. Indeed, the proper 
adjustment of the relation of Church and State is 
the necessary basis of peace in Mexico. Beside the 
religious issue, the question of oil and other prop- 
erty matters, is, of course, secondary. Religion is 
the first thing. It is in appreciation of the primacy 
of the spiritual in Mexico’s political life that Mr. 
Morrow has been doing such admirable, discern- 
ingly friendly work for both countries and the 
world. The Church will make adjustments, and 
‘so will the State, and we may expect, by means of 
a concordat, a new era, in Mexico within a decade. 

It is very interesting, in passing, that the two 
chief events to-day in the world of religion, have to 
do with the separation of Church and State. That 
is what England is wrestling with no less than 
_Mexico. Both countries are in the spiritual ferment 
of a world which moves onward in the interest of 
free souls and pure democracy. [Established reli- 
gion is passing. : 


A New Statesman 


E HAVE JUST RECEIVED the stenographic 
report of the speech that defeated the Prayer 
Book Measure in the House of Commons, an action 
that made all the people of Britain incredulous 
with astonishment. It is a great event. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, Labor Member for Paisley, was the heroic 
figure of the historic debate, and he prevailed by 
his remarkable metaphysical discussion of the doc- 
_trine of transubstantiation. For a layman it is a 
performance beyond praise. It proves again the 
supreme importance of theology, or what we believe. 
Mr. Mitchell’s method was simple. He showed that 
the so-called Black. Rubric, which covers the use 
of the sacrament, declares the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is “idolatrous and ab- 
horrent.” That is, the belief that the elements of 
bread and wine actually become the Person of 
Christ. On one occasion, said Mr. Mitchell, the 
whole Church of England was thrilled by the ques- 
tion of what would happen if an animal should eat 
a crumb ef the consecrated bread “that had been 
transmuted into the body of the Lord.” The pro- 
posed alternative form in the New Prayer Book, 
while it does not actually provide for the principle 
of transubstantiation, “breathes every concomitant 
of the principle.” For example, he showed that the 
priest is to wear, if he cares, several garments, in- 
cluding the chasuble, which is defined as “the upper 
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or last vestment put on by the priest before cele- 
brating mass.” The symbolism of this garment 
“begins and ends with the acceptance of the theory 
of the Transubstantiation of the Elements.” Mr. 
Mitchell next joined with the objectionable symbol- 
ism of the vestments an even greater opposition to 
the theory of the Elements themselves. He asks 
why they have changed from the bread, which might 
crumble, to the wafer? The wafer is still made by 
a machine driven by steam, and is of the same sub- 
stance with the bread. Yet they call it the Real 
Presence. Why do they consecrate the wafer? 
That something may happen! ‘Why does the priest 
wear his garments? That something may happen 
through him and through nobody else.” The con- 
cluding period of his speech is worth quoting: 

What does he understand to have happened [said Mr. 
Mitchell] when he places the wafer in a special little tabernacle 
for the faithful to see or even of which to feel the mystical 
presence? He understands—and there is not one of them who 
is so casuistical as to deny it—that by this mystery—which to 
others may be magic, but to him is one of the most sacred 
mysteries in the whole of the living universe—God Himself, 
through him as the instrument, has come down upon the 
material manufactured by man. That is Transubstantiation. 
If the Church of England wants it, then let her have it. Let 
her go on her journey, and God be with her. But if she does 
not want it, then she cannot pass this Book... . 

I do not believe that the Church of England can permanently 
endure to be half-Reformed and half-Romanist. Either it will 
be one thing or the other. Let the church choose which it will 
be, and not throw the obligation upon us. If they do, I for 
one, confirmed, convinced, and determined in my Protestantism, 
thanking God from my heart that there were men who formed 
the Reformation, which cleansed the Catholic Church, as well 
as gave birth to the Protestant Church—I myself can do noth- 


ing but vote against this Measure. I do not want to do it, but 
I can do no other, so help me God! 


Mr. Mitchell is a United Free Churchman, a 
lawyer with a, brilliant record, who won his seat 
over Asquith in Paisley. Surely he has made his 
name enduring by this Protestant speech, which 
illustrates once again in history the relation and 


the power of religion in politics. 


The Pet Lamb 


S{s JAMES MOFFAT, who has just come to 
teach in Union Seminary, New York, “I am 
afraid we ministers all like praise, even when it 
comes from the uncritical. We are not disposed to 
criticize those who offer us approbation. We criti- 
cize acutely those who differ from us; but when it 
comes to their offering us advice, we shut our eyes 
blindly to what is given to us, and the result is, of 
course, a loss in moral fiber.” The favorite text on 
pastoral care, “Feed my sheep,” is turned about in 
the advice of another Scotch trainer of ministers, 
James Denney, who tells the men, “Do not become 
the pet lamb of your congregation.” Some parsons 
like to be fondled, and they do have a, good time, 


_ but their “flocks” go where they want to go and lead 


the pet lamb where they will. The job is to be a 
leader of morals and a stirrer of conscience and a 
prophet of discontent with whatever standards the 
people are living. 


Maude Royden Talks to Church Editors 


Boston Press Club and notable guests hear great preacher 


in a mingled mood of pleasantry and gravity 


ISS A. MAUDE ROYDEN of London, 
England, greatest among women 
prophets of this age, was the guest of the 
Church Press Club of Boston at a luncheon 
given at the Hotel Vendome in Boston, 
Mass., January 9. Miss Royden, now in 
America on a trip around the world, had 
come to Boston from New York City for 
several speaking engagements, among them 
her address before the Community Church 
on the preceding Sunday, when Symphony 
Hall was filled to overflowing. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion's 
Herald and president of the Church 
Press Club, introduced Miss Royden 
as an “ambassador of good will to 
two great nations” and as “the 
greatest Christian prophet among 
women in the world.” He spoke 
of her work as author and as 
pioneer in social service, and of 
her former editorship of The Com- 
mon Cause, from which she ac- 
quired a sympathetic knowledge of 
the tribulations of the craft rep- 
resented at the table. Miss Roy- 
den, he declared, was distinguished 
for her application of ethical prin- 
ciples to all life and customs, for 
her championship of “the sanctity 
of love and the integrity of the 
home.” 

Notable men and women in the 
ecclesiastical, educational, and.re- 
ligio-literary life of the city were 
special guests of the Club. Seated 
near Miss Royden, her secretary, 
Miss Daisy Dobson, and Dr. 
Hartman, were Bishop William 
Lawrence, retired, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts; Bishop 
Charles L. Slattery of the Diocese ; 
Bishop William F. Anderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Bos- 
ton University. Guests and the 
members of the Club who were 
present were as follows: 

Dean Philemon F. Sturges, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Rey. Henry 
K. Sherrill, D.D., of ‘Trinity 
Church; Rey. Edward T. Sullivan, 
D.D.; Dean Henry B. Washburn, 
of the Episcopal Theological School; 
Charles H. J. Kimball, president of the 
Wesleyan Association, and Mrs. Kimball; 
George G. Davis of the American Unita- 
rian Association; Rey. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner, D.D., of the Community Church; Rey. 
Russell Henry Stafford, D.D., of Old South 
Church; Rey. Herbert A. Jump of Union 
Congregational Church; Rey. Douglas 
Horton of Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. 
Horton; Rey. Lyndon §. Beardslee of 
Westboro, Mass.; Dr. Richard C. Cabot; 
Mrs. John F. Moors; Prof. Eliza H. Kend- 
rick of Wellesley College; Jefferson L. 
Harbour of The Youth’s Companion; Rev. 
Lewis O. Hartman, D.D., editor of Zion’s 
Herald and Mrs. Hartman, and Miss Ida 
M. Moody of the staff; George EB. Whitaker, 
publisher of Zion’s Herald; Rey. Albert 
©. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor of Tor CHrIs- 
TIAN REGISTER; Ival McPeak, news editor, 
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and Mrs. Jessie EB. Donahue of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Rey. William 
E. Gilroy, D.D., editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and Mrs. Gilroy; Rolfe C. Cob- 
leigh, manager of The Congregationalist ; 
Robert P. Anderson, editor of The 
Christian Endeavor World; Rev. Harold 


.Marshall, D.D., manager of The Christian 


Leader, and Mrs. Marshall; Miss Florence 
I, Adams, Miss Dorothy Hall, and Miss 
Linda W. MacDonald of the staff. (Rey. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Leader, was unable to be present.) 


A. Maude Royden speaks her clear and convincing mind 
on subjects from gay to grave, during a visit to Boston, on 
a journey around the world 


Miss Royden is the leader of the Guild 
House, an independent church organization 
in London, similar in its inclusiveness and 
methods to the Community Churches of 
New York City and Boston. It has no 
denominational affiliations, although Miss 
Royden herself is a member of the Church 
of HEngland, excluded by the law of this 
communion from holding orders. Her dis- 
cussion of her attitude on companionate 
marriage led naturally to a brief descrip- 
tion of the work of her church and its 
open forum, where such divergent views 
on marriage as those held by Mrs. Bert- 
rand Russell and Delisle Burns had equal 
and respectful hearing. 

She joked over the “reporters’ smoke 
screen’—their exploitation of her casual 
remarks on cigarette smoking. 

But as to the representation of her 
views on marriage, she could not be so 


facetious. Speaking of companionate mar- 
riage, she said: “The question is not one 
of a particular form of marriage, but 
rather of whether you in America are moy- 
ing to something less permanent in mar- 
riage relations than that which has been 
in the past. I believe that the present 
position is a passing phase.” 

The present revolt against traditional 
marriage, in Miss Royden’s opinion, is a 
phase of the woman’s movement, the striv- 
ing for emancipation. She explained that 


-when a hitherto subordinate class achieve 


a measure of freedom, they first 
imitate the standards of the “rul- 
ing’class.” “But isn’t that attitude 
a form of slavishness?” Miss Roy- 
den asked. Some years ago, the 
suffragists bobbed their hair, not 
for convenience or fashion’s sake, 
but because men had short hair. 
Likewise men have been, accord- 
ing to the conventional code, com- 
paratively free in sexual relations, 
and some women now demand the 
same license. This is what chiefly 
lies back of the new ideas, al- 
though there are other reasons. 

The larger part of this trouble will’ 

pass, because women will realize 

that they have something of their 

own to give. Children need stable 

surroundings, they need parents 

that love each other. The per- 

manent home is necessary. Miss 
* Royden concluded : 

“All that is good in marriage will 
remain; all of the good in it that 
has been lost will be recovered. 
But—we shall never arrive at any 
assurance in this problem unless 
we discuss it openly.” 

The Guild House, she pointed 
out, does not try to do the work 
which other churches are doing. 
There is not even a Sunday morn- 
ing service. Members are en- 
couraged to attend the church of 
their choice. They come to the 
Sunday evening meeting, where 
there is a discussion period at the 
close of the service. It is not 
assumed that any person who 

speaks is a Christian or even a believer 
in religion. Here it is incumbent upon 
one to listen to any and all views ex- 
pressed, not merely through courtesy, but 
in a real desire to learn. On one oc¢ca- 
sion a Communist was given the platform. 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell presented her views 
on marriage. The Guild House people 
heard her, although they totally disagreed 
with her. Later Delisle Burns from the 
same platform presented another viewpoint 
on the same subject, speaking, as he said, 
not on “getting married or getting un- 
married, but on being married.” 

Such an independent church, Miss Roy- 
den remarked, can afford to make mis- 
takes; they do not involve a whole 
communion. In fact, as she told her 
people before she iteft, she would be dis- 
appointed if, during her absence, they did 
not make mistakes. Miss Royden did not 
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have to press this point home to be under- 
stood by the company at the luncheon 
table. 

It was inevitable that someone should 
ask her attitude on Prayer Book revision 
in England. It was the ery of “No 
Popery” that downed the Prayer Book in 
the House of Commons, the feeling that 
the church had gone too far in conciliating 
the High Church party. Whether it was 
possible to rid the dissentients of this 
attitude, she could not tell. She did not 
share this view; she gave as her belief 
that the new Prayer Book did represent 
the mind of the church as a whole. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury can smooth out 
the disturbance, if anyone can, she said. 
She recalled Bernard Shaw’s characteriza- 
tion of the Archbishop’s statement after 
the rejection of the revision as “a pas- 
sionate plea for ambiguity.” 

If the Commons persist in rejecting the 
Prayer Book, the position, of the church 
will be almost impossible. There would 
seem to be no way out except disestablish- 
ment. But Miss Royden maintained that 
the country did not want disestablishment. 
The typical attitude, she believed, was that 
of an “unbeliever” who thought that the 
nation should in some way express iiself 


_ religiously and that the state church was 


better left as it was. Miss Royden said 
“No” to a suggestion from one of the 
editors that the Commons were thinking, 
“No more state church.” 

After she had advised overcoming “evil 
with good’—in reply to a question that 
touched indirectly on her pacifism—Miss 
Royden was asked concerning sectarian- 
ism in England. Her reply revealed a 
fine balance between the sectarian zealot 
and the sentimental church unionist. 

There is a feeling against the spirit of 
sectarianism in Hngland, she said, but not 
to the extent of wishing to wipe out the 
inevitable and desirable differences be- 
tween religious groups. Everyone has his 
own way of worshiping God. If churches 
should come to be all alike, religion would 
be “flat and dull,” she asserted. There 
is a spirit of extraordinary good feeling 
among large sections of the Anglicans and 
Free Chureh people. One of her groups, 
for instance, is allowed before the altar 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Feld for corporate 
communion, although many of them are 
not of the Church of England. There are 
even Roman Catholics in her congrega- 
tion—good Catholics, who are assured by 
the fact that officially the Guild House 
is not a “church.” 

At the end, Dr. Hartman said to Miss 
Royden: “Our faith is stronger and we 
will go forth the better because you have 
been here!” I. M. 


An Effectual Emissary 


Actuated by a noble purpose, and one 
which is linked up with the destinies 
of nations, Miss Agnes Maude Royden has 
come to America. She may call her ad- 
dresses by many names, but one senses 
always, in the background, her profound 
conviction that one subject is of para- 
mount importance to the Anglo-Saxon 
world to-day: the perpetuation of the 
long peace which has existed between Eng- 
land and the United States, through a 
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renewal of the treaty which is soon to 
expire, So absorbing is her eagerness to 
promote good will between the two nations, 
and so broad is her comprehension of the 
problems with which the world is wrestling 
to-day, that she brushes aside, as remote 
and trifling, the petty subjects which 
parochial-minded groups of American 
women have foisted on her. 

Miss Royden—distinguished preacher, 
prophet, publicist, and social worker— 
seems not to regard the affront which 
greeted her upon landing here as an act 
directly opposed to the prime purpose of 
her coming, that of cementing national 
friendships. It is rather with bewilder- 
ment at the possibility of such an ab- 
normal sense of values that she comments 


on the cancellation of some of her lecture’ 


engagements on the grounds of her alleged 
views on companionate marriage and her 
occasional use of the cigarette, too common 
among English women to merit even pass- 
ing attention in her own country. The 
brief attention she gives to the incident 
during her addresses impresses one as said 
with the same sort of charity with which 
one excuses the irresponsible acts of an 
inexperienced child, although it is touched 
with an indulgent humor which it would 
not be humanly possible for her to repress. 

At first glance, one recognizes Miss 
Royden as a womanly woman, notwith- 
standing she has so successfully invaded 
the field for centuries conceded to man. 
In repose, there is a tranquillity about her 
countenance which mirrors a great and 
comprehending soul within. One perceives 
at once that she is a stranger to fear, and 
that through an alchemy known only to 
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a few rare personalities, the world’s worst 
can be transmuted into some definite con- 
tribution to world advancement. She is 
confessedly eager to hear and sift all 
manner of views on all manner of subjects. 
Adhering devotedly to her own spiritual 
allegiance to the Church of England, 
which but for the accident of sex she un- 
doubtedly would be serving now as a 
rector, Miss Royden is yet a free soul, an 
advocate of liberty of speech and thought. 
“To forbid persons to discuss a subject is 
not to say that the subject is not being 
discussed. It is putting one’s head in the 
sand,” she says. 

No one can listen long to Miss Royden, 
on the platform or in conversation, with- 
out recognizing the unusual grasp she has 
on a tremendous variety of topics which 
really matter, nor without envying her 
her ability to weigh and pigeon-hole in- 
formation on whatever subject, for use 
on call. Quick and witty at repartee, hers 
is not a caustic wit. Eloquent and con- 
vincing as a preacher or lecturer, she is 
always the gracious woman. One could 
imagine her as an incomparable hostess. 
Vigorous in contending for equal suffrage 
and for industrial, social, and political 
justice in general, and with a mind open 
to. whatever new view responsible indi- 
viduals or groups wish to present, one 
feels that she possesses great reservoirs 
of spiritual strength, drawn from an un- 
failing Source. Miss Royden is essentially 


‘a religious woman. 


One could hardly choose a better emis- 
sary of international good will. It is only 
the unfortunate few who can judge 
otherwise. J.¥E. D. 


Church and Labor Seminar 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


a E’VE more religion than you people.” 
The speaker was John Walsh, spokes- 
man for the International Workers of the 
World, just back from the Colorado mines. 
The place was a dingy hall on the lower 
East Side, New York City, a hall plastered 
over with placards calling upon the 
workers of the world to unite. 

The audience was a group of a hundred 
ministers and laymen, who had come to- 
gether in New York for a four-day In- 
dustrial Seminar, the last days of 1927. 
They had come from Georgia and Vermont, 
Illinois, Michigan, and New York, to study 
the question of the church’s social re- 
sponsibility. They were spending their 
own money, because they were genuinely 
concerned. 

“We've more religion than you people.” 
Mr. Walsh was explicit. The church, he 
says, draws the color line. The church 
does not give an even break to black and 
white. The I. W. W. draws on line. More 
religion, gentlemen, than you. 

The group heard a good deal about reli- 
gion during the four days’ sessions—un- 
labeled religion. Twenty-five speakers, 
representing all manner of viewpoints, 
told of the faith which was in them. They 
gave their testimony in calm and meas- 


ured phrase, in passionate denunciation, in 
thrilling appeal. The program was a 
panorama of the American industrial 
scene. 

The significant thing about the Seminar 
was the crowd itself. Among the one 
hundred and twenty-five who registered 
the great majority were Protestant min- 
isters—Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, Baptist, Congregational, Unita- 
rian, Disciples. There was a group of 
business men and manufacturers; another 
group of labor leaders; lawyers; college 
and seminary professors; Jewish rabbis 
and teachers; editors and writers. They 
had come because of their concern that the 
church serve more effectively in her min- 
istry of mediation and interpretation. 

The sessions were held in Broadway 
Tabernacle. They extended from Tuesday 
morning until Friday noon, December 
27-30. From the first session until the 
final adjournment, the interest was sus- 
tained. 

One thing is clear, now that the fair 
days are over. There is a devoted and 
courageous group of clergymen and laymen 
who are concerned for the church’s min- 
istry. They are under no delusion that 
all is well and that the church is measur- 
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ing up to the fullness of its obligation as 
interpreter of group to group. They are 
profoundly skeptical of social pronounce- 
ments which ring, but are not applied. 
They are skeptical of the Christian phrase- 
makers, and are more concerned for the 
securing of adequate facts. They are un- 
willing to beat a strategic retreat, talking 
about “the mind of Christ,” and failing to 
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come to close quarters with the mind 
of man. 

The New York Industrial Seminar was 
a straw in the wind. The wind is blowing. 
The church is moving. The seminaries are 
turning out men who believe in the gospel, 
but have little patience with that “‘simple 
gospel” which would banish the church to 
a place of pious ineffectiveness. 


Individuality Without Individualism 


Some notes for youth in college 


ARTHUR EH. MORGAN 
President Antioch College 


T is a curious fact abundantly illus: 

trated in history, that, when some parti- 
cular outlook is taken by society, it often 
is held with complete inner conviction of 
its utter truth, without the support of 
adequate evidence. We may take as present 
instances the Bolshevist movement in 
Russia and the Fascist movement in Italy. 

The Russian revolution gave expression 
to a profound conviction that real capacity 
for government lies in the common people, 
and not in the liberally educated classes. 
This conviction doubtless grew out of the 
terrible experiences of the Russian people 
under the Czar, which provided a favor- 
able soil for Marxism. 


SUCH WAS MY FAITH 


The Fascist revolution in Italy gave 
expression to a profound conviction that 
democracy and parliamentary government 
are a delusion, and that well-being lies in 
autocracy. This conviction doubtless 
grew out of the experiences of waste, cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency which character- 
ized liberal and parliamentary government 
in Italy before Mussolini took charge. 

In the course of time, both of these 
convictions will be greatly modified by 
further experience, but both represent the 
tendency of the mass mind to find simple, 
uncritical solutions for its social problems, 
and to hold to those solutions with utter 
faith, regardless of the lack of evidence 
in their favor. In each case, implicit 
faith rested upon evidence of the wrong- 
ness of some other method, and not upon 
evidence of the rightness of the new faith. 

There is one great advantage in such 
an unreasoning flood of belief in some 
doctrine—it furnishes a fairly adequate 
opportunity for testing out that belief. 
Its disadvantages are too numerous to 
need description. The point is that men 
from time to time are moved by zreat 
tides of belief, that carry them first to 
one extreme and then to another, and 
that when they are so moved they give 
implicit faith without the support of 
evidence. 

I hold that human society is on a stabler 
and sounder basis when it is not controlled 
either by an unreasoning fear of change 
or by naive faith in the untried, but 
rather when it keeps pushing into the un- 
known, though with caution and with a 
eritical,, experimental spirit. I hold that 
when we have substantial evidence that 
the new-found faith does not work out 


as we expected, we will do well to look 
into the causes of that discrepancy and 
not persist in holding to our faith when 
the facts are against us. 

All that I have said so far is but an 
introduction to my theme. When I came 
to Antioch, I had faith or hope in certain 
methods and principles of education. My 
experience here has partly, but not en- 
tirely, confirmed certain of my hopes; 
and I think it is wise to examine them 
in the light of that experience, and to 
judge what modifications are necessary to 
make my faith and hopes conform to the 
nature of things as they are. 

The hopes I have reference to may be 
expressed as follows: In a carefully 
selected group of young people of good 
native quality and intelligence, there exists 
a large element of innate drive; a capacity 
for creative thinking, and a constructive 
originality which only need be released 
from conventional inhibitions to come into 
flower. I hoped or believed, also, that 
the qualities which give fineness and 
stability to human society are innate in 
normal young people, and will naturally 
find expression in considerateness, cour- 
tesy, unselfishness, and social purpose. 
I took the attitude that young people by 
nature are reasonably normal and well 
balanced, and that the abnormalities, 
freaks, and warps of personality which 
distress society are largely the result of 
environmental influences. 

Such was my faith. In a certain critical 
sense that faith never has had either 
proof or disproof; for by the time young 
people reach college, they already are so 
deeply impressed by environmental influ- 
ences that we do not know what they 
were by nature, and so far as creative 
thinking is concerned we may have been 
expecting in youth results which will come 
only with maturity. 


THE VIOLENT REACTION 


Yet these qualifications do not take 
away the significance of the point at issue. 
The hope I had on coming to Antioch was 
not in the characteristics of some theoreti- 
cal young people who might have been 
preserved from any environmental warp- 
ing until they reached college, but rather 
in the characteristics of those who actu- 
ally do come, with about eighteen years 
of background. I expect them to have 
a vital drive of spirit which would make 
them eager to break through the inhibi- 
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tions of environment and to give creative 
expression to original outlooks. 

In that expectation, I was at one with 
what is often referred to as the prevail- 
ing spirit of the youth of to-day. Just 
as the Russians had a naive, uncritical 
belief in government by the proletariat, 
and the Italians a similar uncritical 
belief in government by an autocratic 
dictator, so a certain element of the youth 
of to-day have an implicit faith in the 
virtue of self-expression. Just as both 
Russian and Italian faiths were founded, 
not upon a successful experience with the 
methods they believed in, but upon a 
violent reaction from the lack of success 
of the opposite method, so this belief of 
youth in self-expression in which I largely 
shared is not founded upon experience 
of the highly favorable results of that 
policy, but upon the sad and. disastrous 
results of the policy of acquiescence in — 
prevailing social standards. 

Youth has reacted violently from the old- 
time doctrine of native total depravity from 
which religion and society try to redeem 
us, and has unconsciously set up the 
opposite doctrine of the total rightness 
of native impulse, which rightness, it 
believes has been marred by the compul- 
sions of society. The way to salvation, - 
according to this naive faith of youth, 
is through self-expression—through let- 
ting the innate excellence of human nature 
fulfill itself without restraint. When we 
come to examine the origin of this belief, 
we find that it is a sort of religious creed, 
not based upon evidence, but at best upon 
a reaction from the evil of an opposite 
extreme. What is the logical basis of 
this belief in the essential rightness of 
human impulse? I can see but two ex- 
planations that are possible. 


DISCIPLINE OR IMPULSE? 


First, we may say that human nature 
is miraculously and divinely created, of 
such innate fineness that if it is but 
allowed to express itself unhindered, all 
will be well. The other alternative is 
that the process of evolution is so far 
perfected in human nature that there is 
no better guide to the conduct of life 
than native impulse, uninfluenced by 
social compulsion. The first of these pos- 
sibilities—that of miraculous creation of 
an infallible human nature—I cannot 
accept, for reasons I will not go into now. 
The other alternative, that by evolution 
human nature is so perfected that innate; 
undisciplined impulse is a dependable 
guide, I will very briefly touch upon by 
drawing your attention to the contrary 
hypothesis. 

I would like to present the point of view 
that the processes of evolution have not 
developed human nature to a point where 
it is a dependable guide to conduct. 

Perhaps I can give a suggestive analogy 
from the plant world. For several 
millions of years the processes of eyolu- 
tion have been developing trees. It is 
of great advantage to the species if an 
individual tree can hold its place in the 
forest through a very long life, and con- 
tinue to broadcast its seed. The processes 
of evolution have resulted in many devices 
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and adjustments which help the trees to 
survive and to compete successfully. But 


_ not enough time has elapsed for those 


processes to be perfected, and our common 


. hardwood trees are still very vulnerable. 


For instance, a perfect tree would have 
some way of preventing a dead branch 
from making a channel of decay to its 
very heart. Yet everywhere through the 
forest we see trees coming to untimely 
ends because dead branches do decay and 
open paths of infection and decay to the 
heart of the trunk. 

Human intelligence ean correct and 
supplement the unfinished work of nature. 
Under the care of intelligent and skillful 
men, the probable life of one of our hard- 
wood trees may be more than doubled by 
proper trimming and by protection from 
infection. 


A HARDER PATH 


_ Everywhere nature’s job is an imperfect 
makeshift. Everywhere intelligence can 
perfect and improve nature’s handiwork— 
in men as well as in trees. 

I want to suggest the possibility that, 
in the almost infinite complexity of human 
instinct and impulse, the processes of evo- 
lution have failed to stabilize personality 
in the more advanced races. I should 
like to suggest that, with such a group 
as that of our faculty and student body, 
stable conduct and tolerable behavior are 
not primarily the expression of influenced 
native traits, but rather that stability 
represents the result of social discipline 
as it has worked upon and brought har- 
mony among a medley of conflicting and 
badly adjusted traits. I should like to 
suggest that the persons in this audience, 
if its members had grown up according 
to undisciplined inborn impulses, would 
not be the decently behaved and socially 
tolerable persons I am addressing, but 
would be men and women afflicted with 


all sorts of defects of personality—jealousy, 


moroseness, excessive egotism, excessive 
timidity, excessive greed, excessive selfish- 
ness, unrestrained emotion, unbalanced al- 
truism, uncontrolled laziness, and morbid 
ainbition, intermixed with fine qualities. 

I suggest that distinctly human excel- 
lence is largely the product of the higher 
faculties, if I may use that forbidden 
term, and is chiefly preserved and in- 
trenched by social inheritance and social 
discipline, and not by inborn impulse. 

I venture to suggest that in the main 
the effect of society upon the individual 
is to tame a -wild and wayward nature, 
to tone down excesses and build up de- 
ficiencies, and to turn an intolerable mis- 


: fit into a decent member of society. 


It is a tragic fact of history that this 
social compulsion is not free from obso- 
lescence and error: that no sure guide 
to excellence has appeared on the scene 
of human action, and that tradition and 
social discipline are of gradual and un- 
certain development. Yet these are the 
forces that-must be relied upon to main- 
tain characteristic human excellence. 

Now, if this supposition is true, it has 


a profound bearing upon our ideas of 


government and of society. If human 
effectiveness and well-being are largely 
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the result of the social process, then we 
are mistaken if we despise or rebel against 
social discipline as such. We may under- 
take to discriminate between good and 
bad discipline, we may critically study 
the effects of various types of discipline, 
and rebel against those methods: which 
aim at undesirable ends, or which fail to 
effectuate desirable ends; but we cannot 
set up self-expression as a suitable sole 
basis of conduct. 

If my assumption is sound, then social 
discipline is necessary, and only by social 
discipline can the unfinished products of 
nature be remade into effective and valu- 
able members of society. 

I have given much thought to the out- 
come of the more striking examples of 
self-expression at Antioch. In many cases, 
innate traits of fineness have found here 
a freedom for expression. Such expres- 
sion of fineness does not advertise itself, 
but it is very frequent among us, and may 
be greater in the total than we can know. 
But how often has conspicuous self-ex- 


“pression here meant the exhibition of 


weaknesses and warps of character! How 
often has it meant selfishness and incon- 
siderateness—how often has it been 
evidenced by timidity, over-aggressiveness, 
captious criticism of fine purpose, ephem- 
eral effort, and interference with the 
normal comfort and peace of others! 
May I present this general proposal for 
your consideration: Where fundamental 
traits of personality are-involved, where 
the desirableness or undesirableness of 
“any personal or social habit is generally 
recognized and agreed upon by human 
society, there it is desirable and necessary 
to control self-expression and to discipline 
conduct. If the agreement on standards 
is well-nigh universal, social compulsion 
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can take the form of laws with appropri- 
ate sanctions. In cases where there is 
less uniformity of opinion, it is proper 
for public opinion to be relied upon for 
discipline. 

Where a group of people has gathered 
together, with the distinctive aim of defin- 
ing and raising social standards and re- 
fining discrimination, it is appropriate 
that social discipline shall be more exact- 
ing than in society at large. We at An- 
tioch have voluntarily chosen a harder 
and straighter path, and we are under 
obligation to maintain the discipline of 
life that is appropriate to that path. It 
is by such methods that society discovers 
new possibilities of excellence, and takes 
the pioneer steps toward achieving them. 

To sum up: Self-expression is not an 
adequate basis for conduct. If undisci- 
plined by social purpose, it results in 
individualism, or living to one’s self with- 
out profit from the guidance society can 
offer. When self-expression conforms to 
the principles of life which have been 
socially developed, it becomes individual- 
We do well to shun individualism 
and to strive for individuality. 

Every sound society disciplines its 
members, and thereby refines and perfects 
the warped and unfinished work of 
nature. Every wise society realizes that 
out of individuality come the visions that 
lead to larger life, and therefore it puts 
the minimum of restraint upon free ex- 
pression, lest in its blindness it might kill 
the very spirit it lives by. 

Every intelligent society will carefully 
examine the disciplines it imposes, and will 
critically appraise its purposes, so that 
unnecessary or thwarting disciplines may 
be eliminated, and the way of the human 
spirit may be kept open. 


The Final Word 


Generally, it can’t be said 
HOUGHTON PAGE 


GOOD MANY PEOPLE talk and: act 

as though humanity could be divided 
into two great groups. In the one they 
would place all those who consciously 
think, speak, and do uprighteousness— 
those who are symbolized by Satan in 
“Paradise Lost’: “Evil, be thou my good!” 
In the other they include all who abhor 
wrong, who definitely plan and carry out 
the good: their delight is in the law of 
the Lord ; and in his law do they meditate, 
day and night. But in certain words 
which one recalls, a different classification 
is suggested. According to St. John, 
“Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest; how know we the 
way?” This is the situation that con- 
fronts the majority of us. 

On the one side is Jesus, sure of himself 
and the course: “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life.’ He is so sure that 
he assumes a like certainty for the others: 
“Whither I go, ye know the way.” On the 
other hand are the disciples, or at least 
two of them, and they are well-meaning 
but bewildered: “How know we the way?” 
“Show us the Father.” Many of the 


noblest souls of life have found them- 
selves, at times at least, in the fellowship 
of Thomas and Philip, rather than in that 
of the Master. They pray not for “a clean 
mind and a pure heart,” because they have 
these, but with the poet, “Only, dear Lord, 
make plain the path of duty.” 

Probably many of us are to be numbered 
in this company of puzzled gropers. And 
there are certain conditions which tend to 
make us so. One such is created when a 
sure course has led to surprising and un- 
desired ends. Take the loving, con- 
scientious parent. He plans so carefully— 
and then, one day, the boy goes all wrong ; 
and, more amazing still, he says something 
about the way he was brought up being to 
blame! Not so long ago two autobi- 
ographies, of well-known descendants of 
a most distinguished New England family, 
were published. They are genuine addi- 
tions to-good literature and American his- 
tory ; but one of the writers says, referring 
to the church-going habit of both father 
and grandfather, and in which he himself 
was reared, “ ‘Bring up a child in the way 
he should go; and when he is old, he will 
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not depart from it.’ Oh, won’t he?’ He 
also records that, when he attended the 
family church in Boston for the last time, 
he remarked to himself, “Thank God, that 
is over!” Cannot we imagine his ancestors 
turning over in their stone graves, be- 
neath a church’s portico, and saying, “We 
meant so well!” ' 

This bewilderment comes upon us when 
we are misunderstood. — It is no easy 
matter to follow Kipling’s" advice, and 
cheerfully and hopefully, 


. hear the truth you’ve spoken 
‘Twisted by knaves, to make a trap for fovols. 
The sort of thing that makes people prefer 
the “spell-binder” to the good servant. 

But perhaps a time of moral and spirit- 
ual change promotes our uncertainty most 
of all. And surely we are living in such 
a time. 

I will remind you of some well-known 
fashions, which the older folk once classed, 
almost, as among the moral facts, and 
which our own daughters and sisters have 
proved to us are not, and therefore that 
our certainty was all wrong. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER recently quoted an anecdote 
which illustrates this well. ‘“ ‘I do hope,’ 
said one of our present-day mothers, ‘that 
it’s nothing but a cigarette cough that 
ails Betty.’ And that’s another day we 
neyer expected to live to see; but did.” 
The time was, in America, when a painted 
face, seen upon the street, was a sign of a 
light woman! Is monogamy likewise to 
prove a passing fashion? There is, I am 
told, a divorce for every seven marriages 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
It doesn’t seem moral or Christian to 
compel two human souls to live together 
until each has dragged the other down 
to—at least an earthly—hell. And yet— 
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In the face of such experience there are 
two types of reaction. One says, in the 
words of a hymn, which, thank God, is 
out of favor with most intelligent people, 
these days, 


Simply to thy cross I cling; 


which, being interpreted,.means, “I give 
up trying to judge, and leave it all to 
Jesus.” The other stands with Henley: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


The difference between Jesus and 
Thomas and Philip lay, not in the fact 
that the Master loved righteousness and 
the disciples did not; but in the fact that 
Jesus—the story of the Temptation is a 
summary of how he did it—had realized 
himself, and Thomas and Philip were still 
imperfect personalities. 

Some churches and ministers endeavor 
to say the final word in moral and spiritual 
problems, This means that really thought- 


ful people attend their services, if they 


do at all, with a tolerant smile. Far 
wiser are the institution and the man 
that seek, these days, not to say the. final 
word, but to help men and women to build 
character, and to realize the powers and 
possibilities that lie within them; to 
fashion a generation which shall work out, 
in the spirit of prayer and consecration, 
the new civilization, which is surely in the 
making. We may well believe that, were 
Thomas and Philip here to-day, they would 
be fully as puzzled as they were in the 
first century. But, if Jesus were to return 
to earth, the changes of nineteen hundred 
years would be but enlarged opportunity 
to that self-realized personality. 


Pope Spurns Efforts for Reunion; 
Let People Return, He Says, to Rome 


LL PERSONS, whether orthodox or 

heterodox, who think straight in mat- 

ters of religion, will commend the en- 

cyclical of Pope Pius XI, on the reunion 

of Christendom, which was made public 
January 10. 

Protestants, Hastern Orthodox believers, 
and all other dissenters from the Roman 
Catholic Church must return to Rome, if 
they wish a union of all Christians. That 
is the gist of the Pope’s pronouncement. 

Pope Pius only restated the historic and 
unalterable position of that Church. It 
is a wholly logical and consistent posi- 
tion—more logical and consistent than all 
the speeches at Lausanne, Lambeth, and 
Malines rolled into one. 

The encyclical is rightly interpreted as 
' putting a quietus to all hopes for the re- 
sumption of the “Malines Conversation,” 
which looked toward a reunion of the 
Anglican Church with Rome, and in which 
the late Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, his 
successor, Archbishop Van Roey, Lord 
Halifax, and other prominent Wnglish 
Catholic and Anglican clergymen and lay- 
men, participated. 

Fifty years ago Gladstone and the Duke 
of Norfolk advanced the idea of union of 
the Roman Catholics and the High Church 


Anglicans. Pope Leo XIII. intimated on 
Several occasions that there could be no 
union unless the Anglican High Church 
accepted the Roman Catholic articles of 
faith and acknowledged its priority to the 
claim of apostolic succession. The move- 
ment was abandoned, but hope did not die 
in the breasts of the unionists. 


Cardinal Mercier was hospitable to the 
idea. After the World War, he invited 
prominent clergymen and laymen of both 
communions to Malines, Belgium, of which 
he was archbishop, to discuss a modus 
vivendi, which might form the basis for 
negotiations between the clergy of both 
bodies. His successor, Monsignor Van 
Roey, resumed the “conversations.” An 
attempt was made also to induce the 
Vatican to send official representatives to 
the Conference on Faith and Order at 
Lausanne, last August. The reply, in 
effect, was that the Roman Church de- 
sired nothing more than a reunion of 
Christendom, but that this could come 
about in only one way—the return of the 
wandering sheep to the Catholic fold. 

The present encyclical reinforces this 
position, and repeats the clear doctrine of 


‘throughout the centuries—namely, 
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the Roman Catholic Church on this ques- 
tion. It is good, said the Pontiff, to culti- 
vate charity among Christians, but it 
should not be done to the detriment of 
the Faith upon which that very charity 
is founded. He deplores the fact that 
some people wish to transfer the general 
tendency toward international fellowship 
“from the political to the religious field, 
thus blending the true religion with the 
false, holding all religions equally good 
and praiseworthy.” The encyclical says, 
as quoted by the Associated Press: 

“God the Creator is also the revealer to 
man of the way in which He wishes to be 
honored and served. ‘That is the real reli- 
gion for which He founded His Church 
on earth. The duty of the human being, 
therefore, is to believe God’s revelations, 
and consequently adhere to the Church— 
not that which is supported by the erring, 


‘but, on the contrary, to that Church which 


in verity was willed and founded by Christ 
and which, by the promise of Christ’s own 
assistance, preserves as one and identical 
the 
Apostolic Roman Church.” 


The Pope cannot conceive of a Christian 
society in which everyone is free to hold 
his own opinions, in which the Church 
can make distinctions in reyealed dogmas 
between those which must be accepted and 
those which can be left to the discretion 
of the faithful. 

Here is the one consistent and workable 
scheme of revealed religion on this planet. 
Between this and the position of com- 
plete liberty of inquiry and belief, as held 
by Unitarians and other liberals, there is 
no logical middle ground—not even Prot- 
estant Fundamentalism, which, with its 
infallible Bible, lacks the infallible 
interpreter. 

Much of the text of the encyclical is a 
corollary to the Church’s fundamental 
constitution. This Church cannot partici- 
pate in “pan-Christian” conferences, for 
by so doing she would be “cloaking with 
authority a false Christian religion differ- 
ing widely from Christ’s single .Church.” 
She cannot tolerate an attempt to drag 
divinely revealed truth into a compromise. 
Of the dissidents, the Pope declares: 

“Tf they return, it must be not with the 
idea or hope that the Church of the Living 
God, the pillar and support of truth, will 
scrap its integrity and faith to tolerate 
their errors, but in order to submit to the 
Church’s government and authority.” 

All believers in the dogmas of a re- 
vealed religion and infallible Scriptures 
could do no better than to heed the Pope’s 
injunction. Let them submit to the in- 
stitution of which he is the head, and 
which is the soundest available evidenée of 
the objective truth of their own faith. 


We know not what a day or an hour 
sometimes may bring forth—but we do 
know that, if we are in the line of the 
laws of being and the will of God, all 
things must work right for us. There is 
no cunning foresight which leads so surely 
toward a good future as a faithful present. 

—Brooke Herford. 
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& Book Notes 


Who is Gossip? 


Now and then, by sheer inadvertence, it is the reader’s happy privilege 
to chance upon a volume, written by a man of whom he knows nothing, 
perhaps has never heard of, but which opens up wide horizons, challenges 
the very best in his nature. Not long ago, such a book fell into our hands. 
On the Edge of the Crowd is a collection of sermons. Being Musings of a 


Pagan Mind on Jesus Christ is its subtitle. 


Gossip, M.A. (Edinburgh). 


Who Mr. Gossip is, we do not know. 


Tts author is Arthur John 
From 


the source of his academic degree, as from certain internal evidence, we 
gather that he is Scotch. But we do know this—he is a born preacher, 


whose sermons have not a few of the earmarks of true greatness. 


They 


are bracing with the winds that blow across the hilltops of the spirit. 
They are rich in human sympathy and spiritual insight, couched in lan- 
guage terse, pointed, eminently practical, yet abounding in literary allu- 
sions and illustrations essentially original. Not since we discovered Percy 
Ainsworth’s The Pilgrim Church and Other Sermons has it been our for- 


tune to find sermons of such quickening power. 


anybody tell us. 


The Jesuit Enigma 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


Tun Jusurr Enigma. By BH. Boyd Barrett. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $4.00. 
Father Barrett for twenty years was 
a member of the Society of Jesus. His 
writings on psychology were widely read 
among Roman Catholics. A few years 
ago he was transferred from the Irish 
Province to America. American Catholics 
rejoiced at the acquisition of this brilliant 
writer. And then suddenly the public 
learned that Dr. Barrett is no longer a 
Jesuit but has been practicing psychoan- 
alysis, writing books and reviews for a 
space of almost two years. So silently 
runs the wheels of the Roman Church 
that this well-known man can be expelled 
from his Order without creating the 
slightest ripple on the surface of the news. 
Now we have Dr. Barrett’s inside story 
of the Jesuits. Here we see the Order 
not as its bitter enemies see it—the instru- 
ment of Satan; nor as its worshipers 
see it—the home and center of all that 
is good and true and wise; but as a man 
bitterly disillusioned and thrown out into 
the world at the age of forty seesit. These 
Jesuits, touted as the intellectual aristo- 
erats of the world, for the most part move 
before our eyés as mediocre intellects, 
whose pens have produced almost nothing 
scholarly ; whose scientific reputation rests 
largely upon the deeds of a few not very ex- 
ceptional men, whose colleges are little bet- 
ter than preparatory schools when com- 
pared with Harvard, Yale, and Leland 
Stanford. The world-famed Ratio Studi- 
orum is examined :at close range and found 
to have been not only hopelessly inadequate 
but abandoned to-day even by the Jesuits 
themselves. We see Jesuits sent out to 
teach with absolutely no normal training— 
nay, not even knowing in advance the sub- 
jects they are to teach until the week be- 
fore the opening of school. Ignatius Loyola 
apparently wanted to invent a scandal- 
proof religious Order. The entire rule, 
together with all the customs of the So- 


ss 


Who is Gossip? Can 
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ciety, bear this impress: An elaborate 
and unbearable spy system robs the Jesuit 
of privacy. Even the confessional is 
invaded by the expedient of having a 
Father in the church to count the minutes 
his brethren spend in the tribunal. Long 
confessions mark the Jesuit subject for 
suspicous spying. No Jesuit can trust 
his brother not to run to the Superior 
with the most confidential of revelations. 
Tale-bearing is taught as a religious vir- 
tue, a favor to the Order. Eyen the 
Superior himself has a spy appointed to 
inform on him to the “Higher Ups” at 
Rome, 

The question may well be asked, how it 
is the Jesuits get any recruits for this 
sort of life. Dr. Barrett’s answer is that 
the boys in the colleges adore their pre- 
ceptors, who keep hidden from their young 
charges the true state of affairs. Indeed, 
the faithful Jesuit has to keep hidden 
from himself the more sinister aspects of 
his life. Whenever he finds himself 
tempted to criticize, he trains himself to 


look upon it as the prompting of the. 


Devil trying to get him to leave his holy 
life and so throw true religion and virtue 
into confusion. Dr. Barrett was disillu- 
sioned only gradually. Needless to say, 
he must have let the cat out of the bag 
many a time, for he tells us his Superiors 
considered him a dangerous man. Finally, 
to avoid a scandal in Ireland, where 
Barrett was well known, the Provincial 
by lying to him persuaded him to take 
a transfer to America. Here he was 
comparatively unknown and could be 
quietly dropped. One night, when he re- 
turned to the Jesuit house in Sixteenth 
Street, he found the doors closed to him. 
And when he tried to get work as a 
diocesan priest he found that the Jesuits 
had again forestalled him. A Roman 
canon procured by their efforts decreed 
that no expelled Jesuit might be accepted 
by any bishop without the consent of the 
Jesuits. This is typical of Jesuit methods. 
They are the “White-Headed Boy” of the 
Roman Curia. Laws and reforms are 
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passed applying to all Catholics and all 
Orders. But if one of them seems to pinch 
the Jesuit foot, a dispensation is sought 
by the Society and usually granted. Thus, 
it is a law that one Order may not build 
a church so as to “poach” upon the field 
of another Order. This rule does not 
apply to the Society of Jesus. Another 
has it that Superiors may not hear the 
confessions of their subjects. To this 
law the Jesuits have been given a dis- 
pensation. And so it goes. Hyen the name 
“Society of Jesus” is a presumption of 
special privilege and superiority; for 
while other Orders are content to be 
Benedictines, Dominicans, or Franciscans, 
the Society must be known by no other 
name than that of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity himself. 

In this book, not one word is breathed 
against the Catholic faith. It is rather 
the underlying assumption that Jesuitism 
and Catholicism are not only not synony- 
mous, but are often at odds in spite -of 
papal support. Yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that Dr. Barrett’s indictment, if true, 
really goes deeper than the Society, and 
hits the Church in a most vulnerable spot. 
After all, Ignatius really tried to bring 
into corporate realization the ideal which 
the Chureh has always held up—the rule 
of cast-iron obedience, of voluntary chas- 
tity and poverty. The “religious life,” 
i.e., the monastic life, is considered in 
theology to be the most perfect life for 
man. Even the priesthood as such is 
secondary to the “religious life’; for 
while a certain degree of perfection is 
demanded of the secular priest, of the 
religious what is demanded is nothing 
short of a vow that he shall tend toward 
perfection all his life. Ignatius was the 
best of Catholics, the most zealous of 
monks. With consummate genius he strove 
—210J9q sUOp Ud90q IJOAVU PVYy Jey Op 04 
found an Order wherein practice and 
theory would meet. To the man on the 
outside looking in, the defects of Jesuitry 
are not so much to be laid at the feet 
of Loyola as at the door of the theology 
that makes monasticism the highest form 
of human perfection. Dr. Barrett’s book 
is well written, and, for the most part, 
free of special pleading. It is unusually 
free of bitterness for a work of the kind. 
It will be enjoyed by the reader looking 
for information from the inside, and, 
needless to say, it will be read by many 
Catholics as well as Protestants, let the 
former denounce it never so loudly from 
the housetops. 


Last Gleanings 


Att THusn. By Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $8.50. 

The reader’s delight in this work will 
be tempered with keen regret, for it bears 
eloquent testimony to the loss which the 
Unitarian pulpit has suffered in Dr. Froth- 
ingham’s untimely passing. An inevitable 
part of the duties of every minister is the 
writing of papers dealing with varied 
topics, as his contribution to the proceed- 
ings of the clubs and societies of which 
he is a member. Frequently, in these 
strayings into paths less definitely pro- 
fessional, he does some of his best work. 
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In all such efforts, Paul Frothingham was 
especially happy. Possessing literary gifts 
of no mean order, the author of several 
’ books which brought him a deserved repu- 
tation, amid the crowded days which made 
up the busy life of a city minister, he yet 
found time for the composition of many 
essays dealing with a variety of topics. 
These have now been brought together 
within the compass of a single volume, 
whose contents are a striking revelation 
of how comprehensive “were the sym- 
pathies, how truly broad the culture, of 
their author. Herein are contained two 
articles written for The Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, several biographical 
sketches read at meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, together with 
papers presented at meetings of different 
church societies. They deal with subjects as 
contrasted as “The Mysticism of Maeter- 
linek,’’ ‘“The Historian as Preacher,” “John 
Fiske,” and “Cromwell’s Head.” Perhaps 
the most ambitious is the address on John 
Cotton, delivered at the unveiling of the 
Cotton memorial in the First Church of 
Boston, in 1907; though singularly happy 
are the briefer accounts of the lives of 
such men as William Everett, Dean 
Hodges, Edward Everett Hale, and Presi- 
dent Eliot. In these, we have Frothing- 
ham in his best vein. A natural biogra- 
pher, a fact to which his Life of Edward 
Everett bears persuasive witness, keenly 
interested in personality, a sincere lover 
of his kind, in these panel portraits he 
mingles truth with humor and imagina- 
tion, after a fashion altogether delightful. 
For all these papers are done with care. 
Not one but reveals that finished elegance 
which was one of the man’s most salient 
characteristics. Yet in these chapters the 
reader will find more than mere literary 
charm. This is but the vehicle for the 
conveyance of many sound judgments and 
sincere convictions, offering substantial 
proof of Dr. Frothingham’s scholarship 
and clarity of thought. Had he been 
spared, doubtless other literary efforts 
would have given greater evidence of his 
powers. As it is, with sincere regret, but 
no less gratefully, will we value these final 
memorials of a high-minded Christian 
gentleman and consecrated leader of men. 
ALR. H. 


Soul of Good Expression 


CASTLES IN SPAIN AND OTHER Scregps. By 
John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

What Dr. Johnson included in Gold- 
smith’s epitaph can be said of John Gals- 
worthy, “He touched nothing he did not 
adorn.” Even his slightest statements 
reveal the literary artist. Whatever he 
writes has a beauty, a subtle charm, not 
to be found in the work of any other con- 
temporary author. Whether as essayist, 
dramatist, or novelist, his work is a stand- 
ing proof of his own dictum: “The soul of 
good expression is an unexpectedness 
which, still, keeps to the mark of mean- 
ing, and does not betray truth. Fresh 
angles, new lights; but neither at the 
expense of significance, nor to the detri- 
ment of verity.” The latest volume to 
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York: The Macmillan Company. 
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appear with his name on its title-page is 
a collection of prose studies, commentaries 
on various phases of contemporary art 
and life. There are four addresses, de- 
livered in England or the United States, 
so searchingly apposite that they have the 
quality of preaching of the better sort. 
There are essays, of varying length, on 
authors and the craftsmanship of letters; 
an illuminating assortment of Conrad 
reminiscences ; a discussion of six novelists, 
as characteristic as it is discerning; last, 
though by no means least, a noble con- 
fession of the Faith of a Novelist. All 
are well worth reading, first, as moving 
examples of sophisticated prose; then, for 
the suggestions of fresh truth they carry 
with them; lastly, because of the light 
they throw upon the writer’s personality. 
Furthermore, the book is rich in sentences 
and paragraphs eminently quotable. Here, 
as in his plays and novels, Galsworthy 
convicts himself out of his own mouth, as 
a loyal member of that cult of beauty 
which seeks “a higher and wider concep- 
tion of the dignity of human life.” 
A.B. H. 


Birth Control 


THE MEDICAL, SocraL, Economic, Moran 
AND ReLicious Aspects OF BirTH CONTROL. 
Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: The Ameri- 
can Birth Control League, Inc. Cloth, 50 cents. 

A comprehensive, scholarly, and con- 
structive discussion of one of the most 
urgent of present-day ‘social problems. 
Anyone seeking light upon this question 
cannot do better than acquaint himself 
with the considerations herewith pre- 
sented. Written in a spirit as restrained 
as it is scientific, with an entire absence 
of sensationalism, this little book abounds 
in information for the candid truth-seeker. 
The discussion is approached from many 
directions, not the least of which forms 
a noble statement of the deeper religious 
aspects involved. A timely and valuable 
contribution to the literature of this per- 
plexing subject. 


Meaty 


By Ernest Poole. 
$2.50. 

We do like Ernest Poole. Among our 
native fiction writers, there are few whose 
work interests us more keenly. His novels 
have a breadth of scope, a depth of in- 
sight, a substance and strength of purpose 
seldom found among his contemporaries. 
From his first story, The Harbor, onwards, 
what he has written has revealed him 
as an author who takes his profession 
seriously, who has set for himself certain 
definite aims, chief among which has been 
the collective portrayal of various phases 
of American life, the reaction of the in- 
dividual to his, or her, environment. Since 
the War, this purpose has widened until 
it has become the effort to compare our 
native civilization with that inherent in 
other lands, not always to our advantage. 
Thus, Through Eastern Eyes, published a 
year ago, described the visit to this 
country of a Russian scientist, his impres- 
sions of our civilization, and his own con- 
trasting points of view. In Silent Storms, 
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the country Mr. Poole aims to interpret 
is modern France, casting his discussion 
into the form of a novel whose central 
incident is a marriage between a middle- 
aged New York banker, member of a firm 
of powerful international financiers, and 
a charming Frenchwoman, many years his 
junior, daughter of an ancient Provencal 
family. She marries him largely with 
the hope of bringing him and his partners 
to the rescue of her country, in dire finan- 
cial peril. With various phases of their 
many-sided relationship, complicated not 
only by racial differences and external 
contingencies, but by the disparity in their 
ages, the story concerns itself, moving 
steadily and consistently to its inevitable 
conclusion. The style is graphic, yet force- 
ful. All the characters are cleverly drawn, 
especially those of hero and heroine. The 
successive incidents, almost wholly of the 
inind and heart, are handléd with delicacy 
and skill, the principles involved being 
brought out convincingly. In these days, 
it is refreshing to find a novel from whose 
pages melodrama, sordid realism, and the 
ever-present sex stuff*"rre conspicuously 
absent; into whose composition have gone 
solid thought and genuine literary crafts- 
manship. Here are real people enmeshed - 
in a real problem. Of the novels of the 
current season, we consider Silent Storms 
far and away the best of the lot. 
A.R. H. 


Whom God Hath Joined 

TI Pronouncn THmM. A StToRY or MAN AND. 
Wire. By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

The author is the rector of St. Edmunds, 
London, who, under the pseudonym of 
“Woodbine Willie,” attracted widespread . 
attention as a chaplain during the World. 
War. To millions of readers, his. pub- 
lished utterances are well known for their 
outspokenness, directness, and unconven- 
tionality. Whatever theme attracts him, 
he handles it without gloves. His latest 
publication is a novel, which proves to 
be a searchingly frank discussion of the 
thorny problem of marriage and divorce. 
Written from the point of view of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and pri- 
marily intended for his fellow-clerics in 
that communion, the various aspects of 
this many-sided question are considered 
with such frankness and courage, com- 
bined with such warm sympathy and clear 
understanding of human nature,, that it 
will richly repay the minister of any 
denomination who takes the trouble to 
read it. Whatever defects as a venture 
in the art of fiction it may betray are 
more‘than balanced by the truths it states, 
the stress it lays upon the ethical prin- 
ciples underlying a question concerning 
which the existing confusion of mind 
constitutes a scathing indictment of mod- 
ern civilization. A.R. H. 


Books Received 


WorLp PrAce 18 Nor a Luxury. By Charles 
W. Pipkin. Baton Rouge, La.: Department of 
Government, Louisiana State University. $1.00. 

A PROTESTANT CATHCHISM FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Washington, D.C. ° 25 cents. 

CuRIstMAs PiLAys. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 40 cents. 
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Garnets for Luck 


Pie ai ? DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Sally Lorimer was racing down the hall 
to council meeting when Joan Dare hailed 
her from their joint locker. “I’ll wait 
for you in the ‘gym’, Sally.” 

Sally nodded matter-of-factly. Of 
course, Joan wanted to talk about the 
' party a week from Friday night, and what 
they, as important committee members, 
should wear.- The Park Hill 9A’s were 
entertaining the Alcott class, and it was 
quite an impressive event. 

Sally’s gypsy eyes clouded as she tossed 
back unruly dark curls with an impatient 
gesture. She wished to goodness girls 
just wore uniforms, or their “gym” clothes 
or something equally undistinguishing. 
Though she was not the sort to care over- 
much for clothes or feel envious of other 
girls’ pretty things, Sally couldn’t help 
recalling Myra Wayne’s purring remark 
at the last social: “How clever your 
mother is at making over!’ Myra’s cool 
blue eyes swept the simple creamy crépe 
which had originally belonged to Sally’s 
older sister. “You’d hardly know it was 
the same dress Marguerite wore when she 
led the Junior Prom.” 

Sally had flushed, but managed a care- 
less, “Oh, I’m second-hand Sally, and used 
to it!’ 
that were shed in secret. Of course, Sally 
argued, you could have just as much fun 
in an old dress. 

Just the same, she felt sure there was 
something delightfully magicky about 
wearing a brand-new dress nobody had 
worn before. If you knew you looked 
extra nice, you naturally tuned in fora 
better time. So Sally took her seat in 
Student Council with a brooding air, and 
all Jack Banks’ funny remarks missed 
the target. Just in front of Sally, Myra 
Wayne and her cousin were spiritedly dis- 
cussing the coming party. 

.“—so I made Dad give me an extra 
eheck and I got that luscious green 
georgette with velvet trim,”. confided Myra. 
There’s a silver flower up here, and with 
my silver slippers and—” 

_“Dear, dear!’ mimicked big Jack in 
falsetto. “I just can’t decide what to 
wear! I positively lie awake nights over 
it. Sally”—very soberly he appealed to 
his old playmate—“do you think an orange 
and green tie suits my type of beauty 
better than a blue polka dot?” , 

Sally’s smile flashed out and her sense 
of humor saved the day. Anne Evans, 
head girl, had just entered, and Sally 
thought how like a trim wren she was in 
her old brown jersey with its dainty col- 
lar and cuffs. How much more—well, 
ladylike Anne looked, after all, than Myra 
‘in her frills and unsuitable finery. 

“Let’s window shop a little,” suggested 
Joan as the two girls started home. ‘Miss 

Jones is in charge of that new antique 
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Nobody knew of the hot tears 


shop, and she won't mind if we poke 
around.” 

“Well, about ten minutes is all I can 
poke,” Sally observed firmly. “Mother 
and Marg are chasing ‘white sales’ to-day, 
and they’ll be frazzled; so I must get 
supper. By the time Marguerite’s mar- 
vied in April we’ll be having your father 
put us through bankruptcy.” 

Joan nodded sympathetically. Blonde 
Marguerite had always had the cream of 
things; and as she was marrying into a 
prominent doctor’s family, naturally her 
mother wanted her to have the nicest 
trousseau she could provide. 

To this end, Mrs. Lorimer’s skillful 
fingers flew, and her good taste and effi- 
cient management were working wonders. 
But Marguerite, happy and excited, flitted 
from one good time to another, not notic- 
ing as did Sally that her mother was look- 
ing tired from staying in too closely. 

“T think it’s a shame she isn’t having 
a church wedding,” declared Joan, “so you 
could be bridesmaid. Let’s see. An orchid 
taffeta—”’ 

‘Don’t day-dream,” Sally cut short 
Joan’s eloquence. “For it has to be a 
plain home wedding. Mother’s going to 
make me a new fiowered voile, though— 
oh, look at those lovely garnets!” 

They were now outside the antique 
shop, and Joan remembered that Sally’s 
birthday was January the sixteenth, the 
very day of the 9A party. 

“Oh, that is your birthstone, isn’t it? 
So you should wear one to be lucky.” 
Joan giggled. ‘“Mine’s the diamond; so 
T'll have to worry along without my lucky 
stone. That’s a darling pendant, Sally. 
It would look sweet on a brunette like 
you. lLet’s ask Miss Jones the price.” 

“Only ten dollars, and a rare bargain,” 
Miss Jones said briskly, and insisted on 
clasping it about Sally’s slim throat. The 
garnets glowed richly, and Sally caught 
her breath. She could just see how they 
would set off the plain little erépe. 

“T’ll put it aside for you with a deposit.” 
Miss Jones was all business. Then, read- 
ing the wistful admiration in Sally’s face, 
“Suppose you think it over till to-morrow.” 

“TJ—T'll let you know,” faltered Sally 
with a last longing glance at the charming 
pendant. i 

Outside she marghaled her finances aloud 
as she and Joan sped along the windy 
avenue. “There’s that five-dollar gold 
piece I’ve saved for six months—the essay 
prize, you know. I’ve spent it ten thous- 
and times in my mind. Oh, Joan,” she 
sighed, “isn’t it a terrible responsibility 


‘to spend money when you may never have 


any more? And Marg owes me two and 
a half—and grandfather always sends me 
five for my birthday. Joan,” very sol- 
emnly, “I want that garnet pendant more 
than I want to be on the Honor Roll! 
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Which shows I haven't one ‘smidgin’ of 
eharacter !” 

“Girls are all alike,” Joan reassured her 
loyally. “I can hardly bear the sight of 
my new blue taffeta,” she confessed miser- 
ably, “because you haven’t one, too.” 

“Silly!” scolded Sally, and a passing 
motorist grinned at sight of two girls 
hugging each other tempestuously at the 
risk of being run over. 

“And don’t you care what Myra wears 
or says,’ urged Joan as they parted. 
“You’d look prettier in a—flour sack, 
Sally, than she would in ermine—and 
‘tier-aras’ !” 

The telephone jingled as Sally hung 
away her wraps. It. was “Aunt” Eve 
Hillis calling from her handsome (and 
lonely) Capitol Hill apartment. 

“I wish I could persuade your mother 
to attend the Civic Symphony concerts 
with me,” the pleasant voice explained. 
“We can get good seats for the series for 
five dollars, and I can arrange it with the 
manager without standing in line if I do 
it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I wish Mother would!’ cried Sally 
fervently. “She’d enjoy it so; and she’s 
working too hard, Aunt Eve.” 

“T know it,” came Mrs. Hillis’ regretful 
reply. “I’d get the tickets and surprise 
her, but—she seemed upset about it the 
last time. Such foolish pride—when the 
pleasure’s mostly mine and I have so 
much time on my hands—” i 

Time and money. Sally understood and 
pitied. And Aunt Eve had no one of her 


Isn’t It So? 


Hark! hark! O my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars sing, in the dark? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


What do leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed, in whispering heaps, together? 
“We can keep the violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do happy birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
“We must sing the gloom away— 
Sun or shadow, God is good.” 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Sentence Sermon s 


Be ye of an understanding heart. 
—Prov. viii. 5. 


own to share them with. So eagerly she 
promised, “I’ll coax her and she’ll call 
you.” 

But coaxing availed nothing. Margue- 
rite’s long list of things left no penny idle. 
She heard her mother call her old friend 
and cheerfully forego the concerts—a real 
sacrifice, for she had once played first 
violin herself in an orchestra. 

“Tt’s a shame, Mother. I.do wish you'd 
go.” Sally paused in her mad rush to 
get away the next morning. : 

“T don’t mind a bit,’ declared her 
mother. “And I’m so mueh richer than 
Eve, with my two daughters. Don't tell 
Marguerite yet, but she’s to have Hyve’s 
beautiful pearls for a wedding gift. She 
has exquisite jewelry locked away, dear. 
Never wears it. You know her simple 
tastes.” 
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“When I’m a rich playground teacher,” 
Sally said whimsically, “you’re never 
going to ‘sew a fine seam’ or look a needle 
in the eye. So be thinking it over, and 
decide what you'll do to put in the time.” 

Off flew Sally, the precious gold piece 
tucked in her little purse. Sally had 
gloated over the gleaming coin the previ- 
ous night, reflecting on the magic it could 
work. 

“Going—you know where—after school?” 
asked Joan as they bumped heads at the 
locker. 

“Want to go with me and see me spend 
my entire wealth?” asked Sally. with shin- 
ing eyes. Joan did. 

It was cold dusk when Sally banged 
the front door and ran up to the sewing 
room. Breathlessly she greeted her tired 
mother, pressing on her a small oblong 
envelope with a triumphant “There!” 

Puzzled, Mrs. Lorimer drew out a pink 
ticket and gasped, “The Symphony, Sally! 
Where—how—” 

“Something you can’t possibly spend on 
trousseaux,” Sally shook a stern finger at 
her. “And you’re to be ready, Madam, 
when Aunt Eve comes by.” 

“Did Eve do it? It’s a season ticket!” 

Sally curtseyed. “Just a little token of 
esteem from one of your many admirers, 
Mrs. Lorimer,” she twinkled. 

“Sally,” the sweet voice faltered, “if 
you took your treasured gold piece for 
this—after hoarding it so long—” 

“But you can’t guess how much easier 
I am since I spent it! I felt as worried 
as old King Midas with all that money. 
And truly, I couldn’t think of a thing I 
wanted as much as—that ticket for you, 
Mums.” 

Her mother held out her arms silently. 


Aunt Eve Hillis came over on the Fri- 
day evening of the party. Sally had 
donned the made-over creamy crépe and 
was carefully adjusting the red velvet 
shoulder flower Joan had given her for 
her birthday. 

“You’re sweet as a tea rose, Sally,” 
Aunt Eve told her warmly, noting how the 
simple frock set off the rosy young face, 
sparkling eyes, and dusky curls. 

Sally rummaged in a chaotic bureau 
drawer and brought out some old crystal 
beads of Marguerite’s. “Will these do?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Let’s see about these.” 
fumbling in her bag. 

“Oh!” gasped Sally as a slender neck- 
lace strung with small glowing garnets 
encircled her throat. 

“They were once a gift to me from a 
cousin in Holland,” explained Aunt Eve, 
smiling over the girl’s raptures. “They 
are very old and quite good, dear. And 
may you enjoy them for many, many 
birthdays! No,” she shook her head as 
excited Sally stammered incoherently, 
‘never mind thanking me now. May they 
bring you good luck and—isn’t that Joan’s 
car honking so madly?” 

“How did she know?” puzzled radiant 
Sally as she skipped down to the crowded 
ear of chattering girls, chaperoned by 
Joan’s mother. Finally she remembered— 
how Joan and Aunt Eve had. waited to- 


Aunt Eve was 
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gether while Sally bought her mother’s 
ticket. So Joan did it—the darling old 
tattle-tale ! 

And not even Myra Wayne in all her 
new greenery mentioned the old made- 
over crépe, dazzled as she was by the 
dusky richness of Sally’s birthday garnets. 

[All rights reserved] 


Recent Books 


Tun Secret oF Spirit Lake. By Jo eph 
B. Ames. New York: The Oentury Oompany. 
$1.75. 

In this western story with a Boy Scou: 
background, the author brings to his aid 
a deserted cabin, strange, lurking men, a 
secret passage, and hidden treasure. The 
Scouts on vacation, about whom the story 
is woven, meet adventure and emergency 
with the sense to which their beloved or- 
ganization has trained them. Scouts, al- 
ready enthusiastic, will welcome so good 
a story, which gives them added acclaim. 


Tun Fuicut or Grey Gooss. By Francis 
Lynde. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 

Grey Goose is an aéroplane in vy bich 
three young men from Pyramid Ri:nch, 
Wyoming, start on a flight to Yellowstone 
National Park. But the anticipated flight 
is far from smooth sailing. Forced to 
make a precarious landing, the aviators 
find themselves trapped, without food or 
shelter, in a narrow gorge of the moun- 
tains. A twist of circumstances puts into 
their hands the means of solving the mys- 
tery of Abner Hubbell’s death, a mystery 
of such interest that in the end the three 
young adventurers bless their unexpected 
hardships and rejoice that Grey Goose did 
not make an unbroken flight. <A story for 
adventurous boys. 


UPLANDS. By Mary Hllen Ohase. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Martha, growing up in bleak Maine up- 
lands; Jarvis, son of a neighboring 
farmer; and Colin, a young poet studying 
for the priesthood, are the chief char- 
acters of Miss Chase’s book. Hager for 
beauty, struggling for freedom, these 
young people regard the grim hills as their 
oppressors. Martha and Jarvis, young 
rebels both, afraid of being imprisoned for 
life in their forbidding surroundings, turn 
to each other for solace and find love. 
But Jarvis dies, and Martha, despairing 
and forsaken, listens to Colin and accepts 
his solution of escape. In the outside 
world, however, she finds not beauty but 
chaos; and in the end she returns humbly 
to her own hills and there unexpectedly 
finds peace. Discontent, love, death, 
struggle, disillusionment, peace—Miss 
Chase weaves all of life into her idyll 
of the Maine uplands. 


THINGS TO Maxn, By Oharlotte Chambers 
Jones. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

In this paper-covered book, the author 
instructs children, by aid of accurate de- 
scriptions, diagrams, pictures, and patterns, 
how to make anything from—alphabeti- 
cally—aéroplanes to wastebaskets. 
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Fortunate Young Singers 


During the fall, fifty thousand boys and 
girls, not over twenty-five nor under 
eighteen years of age, competed, by sing- 
ing over the radio, for the prizes offered 
by the Atwater Kent Foundation. Through 
various try-outs, the fifty thousand were 
sifted down to ten. Their invisible audi- 


“ence, scattered over the entire country, 


wishes the ambitious young prize-winners 
every success in their studies, made pos- 
sible by the conditions of the awards. 
The New York Times tells us: 

“The Atwater Kent Foundation awarded 
ten prizes, five to the boy contestants and 
five to the girls, totaling $17,500. ‘The 
first prize for each class was $5,000 cash, 
a gold decoration, and two years’ tuition 
in a conservatory of music; the second 
prize, $2,000 cash and one year’s tuition; ~ 
end the third, $1,000 cash and one year’s 
tuition. Fourth prizes were $500 in cash, 
while fifth prizes were $250. 

“The prize-winners and the districts 
which they represented follow: 

First Prizes—Miss Agnes Davis, twenty- 
four years old, of Denver, lyric soprano, 
Southwestern State District. Wilbur W. 
Evans, twenty-two years old, of Philadel- 
phia, bass-baritone, New England and 
Hastern Seaboard States District. 

Second Prizes—Miss Emilia da Prato, 

twenty years old, of South San Francisco, 
lyric soprano, Western and Pacifie Coast 
States District. Ted A. Roy, twenty-two 
years old, of Corvallis, Ore., tenor, Western 
and Pacific Coast States District. 
Third Prizes—Miss Marie Bronarzyk, 
eighteen years old, of Chicago, coloratura 
soprano, Central and Middle States Dis- 
trict. Ben P. de Loache of Asheville, N.C., 
baritone, Southern and Southeastern 
States District. 

Fourth Prizés—Miss Marie Healy, eight- 
een years old, of Manchester, N.H., high 
coloratura soprano, New England and 
Eastern Seaboard States District. Harold 
A. Klanck, twenty-three years old, of Flint, 
Mich., baritone, Central and Middle West- 
ern States District. 

Fifth Prizes—Miss Mary Sims, twenty- 
three years old, of Richmond, Va., 
coloratura soprano, Southern and South- 
eastern States District. Libero Micheletti, 
twenty-two years old, of Galveston, Tex., 
baritone, Southwestern States District. 

“arly in the autumn, State auditions 
were held in the capitals, with champions 
from the one thousand cities competing. 
Only last month [November] the winners 
weré picked from the five districts, to 
come on to New York. No boy, no girl, 
who competed in any of the auditions is 
over twenty-five years old or under 
eighteen.” : 

The winners in the finals were judged 
“solely on the basis of the natural beauty 
of the voice and not on musical technique.” 


-The judges were Mme. Louise Homer, 


Reinald Werrenrath, Yeatman Griffith, 
Georg Fergusson, T. Tertius Noble, Vladi- 
mir Rosing, W. G. Hay, and Pierre VY. R. 
Key. On the selection of the first-prize 
winner in the girls’ division, they were 
unanimous. 
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Westminster's One Hundred Years 


Anniversary services recall memorable ministry of . 
Augustus Woodbury and other landmarks 


NE hundred years ago, on the evening 

of January 5, 1828, twelve men met 
in Providence, R.I., to consider the forma- 
tion of a new religious society in that city, 
according to the principles of the new 
Unitarian faith. To celebrate this anni- 
versary, the Westminster church held a 
“birthday party,” January 7, 1928, and a 
service of commemoration the following 
Sunday. : 

Clarence HE, Sherman, president of th 

society, presided at the “party.” The 
speakers were Judge Chester W. Barrows, 
president for the twenty years from 1906 
to 1926; Rev. George Kent, minister of 
the church from 1900 to 1911; and Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord, minister of the Virst 
Unitarian Congregational Church in Provi- 


dence. Letters were read from Rey. H. H. 
Mott of Norton, Mass., who was minister 

- from 1892 to 1898, and from Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold of the First Parish in West 
Roxbury, Mass., who was reared in this 
church and whose father was prominently 
active in it for many years. 

The Sunday service was conducted by 
Mr. Kent. Prof. William. W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
preached the sermon. He recounted the 
historic past of the church and wished 
for it another century of progress. 

There’ was a large attendance on both 
occasions. In connection with the cele- 
bration, an historical sketch, “One Hundred 

“Years of the Westminster Unitarian So- 
ciety,” was written by the minister, Rev. 
George EH. Hathaway, and published in an 
attractive illustrated pamphlet. 

The history of the society dates back to 
the evening of January 5, 1828, when a 
group of Unitarians met to discuss the 
formation of a second Unitarian church 


in the city. Rev. Samuel J. May of 
Brooklyn, Conn., preached the first sermon 
a week later, January 13. When Rev. 
Frederick A. Farley was called .as the 
first minister, William HBllery Channing 
preached the ordination sermon. ‘The or- 
dinition and installation were held Sep- 
tember 10, 1828, in the First Church 
building on Benefit Street, on invitation 
of that parish. ; 

“The first edifice was built on Mathewson 
Street, and was dedicated March 5, 1829. 
When commercial activity invaded the 
residential section of the Mathewson Street 
site, a move was made to Adelaide Avenue, 
where the edifice was known as the Wood- 
bury Memorial Unitarian Church. At this 
time the members of the Fourth Unitarian 
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SECOND, AND PRESENT, BUILDING OF WESTMINSTER CHURCH, PROVIDENCE 


Society in South Providence added their 
strength to the church. The chapel was 
used for worship from 1902 to 1907, when 
the present church was built and the name 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church 
was resumed. 

In the one hundred years of its exist- 
ence, the church has had but seven min- 
isters. 
Augustus Woodbury, pastor for thirty-five 
years, from 1857 to 1892. Under his 
leadership, the church attained its largest 
membership and realized its fullest pros- 
perity; and, by reason of his wide social 
and educational interests, it rendered a 
measure of public service far beyond the 
scope of its formal religious ministry. 

Mr. Kent, Mr. Hathaway’s immediate 
predecessor, built up a strong church, 
gathering the men of the neighborhood 
into a community club, which continues 
as one of this church’s most useful serv- 
ices to the community. 


Outstanding among them was Dr. 


Rev. W. L. Walsh Dies 
Minister at Billerica, Mass., and leader 
in Unitarian temperance cause, 
ends life work 

With very real regret THE REGISTER 
records the death of Rey. William Lorison 
Walsh of Billerica, Mass., whose minis- 
terial service covers almost thirty-five 
years. Tuesday evening, January 10, Mr. 
Walsh was in attendance at a meeting of 
Thomas Talbot Lodge of Masons, of which 
he was chaplain, at Billerica, when death 
quickly followed a sudden heart attack. 

Mr. Walsh has been minister of the First 
Parish Church in Billerica since 1914. 
His first parish was in Brookfield, Mass., 
where he began work immediately after 
his ordination in 1893, and there he re- 
mained until he went to Billerica. 

Those who knew Mr. Walsh must agree 
that his looks belied his years. Endowed 
with an unusually engaging personality 
and a fine physique, he seemed barely to 
have reached life’s meridian, 
yet he was within two days 
of his sixty-ninth birthday. 
Mr. Walsh was born in Canada, 
_January 12, 1859, and his 
preparation for his life work 
began at Amherst, N.S., Acad- 
emy. His ministerial training 
was obtained at Meadville 
Theological School, where he 
was graduated in 1893. 

Several times the American 
Unitarian Association sent him 
out as a Billings lecturer, the 
| last commission of the sort 

taking him to Colorado. Mr. 

Walsh was associated officially 

with the Unitarian Temper- 

ance Society from its organiza- 

tion, as president or director. 
-He is survived by his widow, 

and by one son, who is attend- 
- ing Tufts College. 

Mr. Walsh was a real pastor, 
of the fast-disappearing type, 
and his life was devoted abso- 

S| lutely to the spiritual welfare 
of his people. His approach 
to the world was gentle, yet 
beneath that gentleness was a 
quiet force which spelled ac- 
complishment. Not only was he a good 
minister; he was also a good citizen, and 
his death will be a blow to the com- 
munity in which it has pleased him to 
pass his last years. 

Funeral services were held in his church 
Friday morning, January 13, at 11 o’clock, 
with large numbers of his parish and 
townspeople and his brothers in the min- 
istry in attendance. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., officiated. 

A further recognition of Mr. Walsh’s 
contribution to the Unitarian cause and 
of his personal worth will appear in a 
later issue of THE REGISTER. 


Only we alone can bring about justice 
in the world. The cosmic powers outside 
of us do not make our ideals real. If 
mankind, as a totality of self-conscious 
creatures, does not help itself, no one 
helps it. If we do not help our brothers, 
no one will. Neither the gods nor time 
will help them—G. von Gizycki. 
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Building Up the Emotion 
For Reason’s Later Work 


Alson H. Robinson replies to Mr. Sykes 


READABLE leaflet, “Honor to Whom 
Honor Is Due,” has been published by 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Plainfield, N.J y 
in reply to McCready Sykes’s article, 
“Shall We Send Our Children to Church?” 
in the December Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Robinson. takes issue with Mr. 
Sykes on several points. Before the ques- 
tion can be answered, he believes the 
Protestant Church must face the funda- 
mental issue as to where it gets its 
authority. The gradual justification for 
the priesthood, the theory of the apostolic 
suecession, and the legend of Peter’s Chair, 
were succeeded eventually, in the fifteenth 
century, by the setting up of the Scriptures 
as the new authority, he says. What had 
been merely canonical Scriptures became 
the infallible Word of God. Mr. Robinson 
agrees with Mr. Sykes that this form of 
authority stands now upon very uncertain 
foundations. 

Interpretation of the Bible in the light 
of modern knowledge leaves it still the 
final seat of authority in religion, and 
shuts out any belief in the progressive 
revelation of religious truth. Mr. Robin- 
son makes the point that sooner or later 
the Protestant Church must find its 
authority, not in any body of Scripture, 
however broadly it is interpreted, but in 
the larger realm of the religion of the 
spirit. While he agrees that it would be 
hard to define the essence of this new 
authority, he states that it consists in 
belief in what is in accordance with known 
fact and consistent with the highest ethical 
standards. 

The coming generation will move com- 
pletely away from the notion of the Bible 
as the central element in their religious 
authority, he believes, and will use only 
so much of it as serves to establish and 
justify principles which are developed 
from the purest spirit and deepest expe- 
rience of the race. Until the church clears 
up this fundamental matter, Mr. Robinson 
sees no need of sending children to church. 

Mr. Sykes has overemphasized the in- 
fluence and potency of reason in religion, 
Mr. Robinson believes, and states that, on 
the whole, religious reactions are not 
achieved by appeal to reason, but are 
gained rather upon emotional grounds. 

“In my judgment, reason has little to 
do with the determination of a person’s 
religion,” he writes. “Those who encour- 
age and support the obscurantism which 
obtains in many Episcopal churches, for 
instance—I make the allusion for the rea- 
son that Mr. Sykes does the same thing-— 
are there not because of any inability to 
draw distinctions, but purely upon senti- 
mental grounds. 

“There is a phrase current in the psy- 
chological jargon of our time which 
speaks of conditioned emotional response. 
Now this conditioned- emotional response 
is not a new discovery ; it is merely a new 
name for something which many persons 
liave known about for a long time. What 


it means is, that if you can build up a 
certain emotional background in associa- 
tion with an institution, a creed, or a 
symbol, such as the Flag or the Cross; if 
you can build up an emotional background 
around these things early enough in the 
life of the individual, thereafter he will 
discard almost anything in the line of 
reason so long as the emotional passions 
which surround the Flag or the Cross are 
satisfied.” 

A necessary corollary of Mr. Sykes’s 
appeal to reason is, therefore, in Mr. 
lkobinson’s opinion, that the churches 
shall at the same time build up an emo- 


tion for that truth which it is possible’ 


for each to discover for himself, for rea- 
son is not enough. 

Reference is made to Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington's book, “Builders of America,” 
in which he has made his selections from 
“Who’s Who,” and in which Dr. Hunting- 
ton points out, as an explanation of the 
preponderance of Unitarians, that Unita- 
rians are the product of a prolonged pro- 
cess of selection which has been pre- 
eminently intellectual, and that their 
chureh contains an unusually large pro- 
portion of people of a highly specialized 
type. 

“As a rule, an active Unitarian is likely 
to be not only of an intellectual tempera- 
ment, but of a deeply religious tempera- 
ment, for none other would work actively 
in a church where there is so little appeal 
to the emotions,’ Myr. Robinson quotes 
from Dr. Huntington. : 
’ The frequently quoted figures which the 
latter uses from “Who’s Who,” figured on 
the basis of 100,000 adherents are: 
Baptists, 16; Presbyterians, 62; Congrega- 
tionalists, 115; Episcopalians, 156; Uni- 
versalists, 8390; and Unitarians 1,185 men. 

Mr. Robinson queries why the Unitarian 
Church has met with such doubtful success 
in holding the allegiance of its young 
people, if greater emphasis on reason is 
demanded, according to Mr. Sykes, and if 
the Unitarian Church is the church in 
which the emphasis is placed pre-emi- 
nently upon intelligence, according to Dr. 
Huntington. The situation is one in which 
he sees a ringing challenge to the Unita- 
rian Church, and especially in the field of 
religious education. 


Personals 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman began on 
January 8 his new pastorate at Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Nashville, Tenn., Dr. 
Frank Leverett of the University of Michi- 
gan, a prominent layman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was elected a vice-president and head of 
the section on geology and geography. He 
is a member of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. He served as trustee of the 
Ann Arbor church for about six years, 
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and was vice-president of the local Lay- 
men’s League chapter in 1924, 


The honor roll at Proctor Academy for 
the second half of the last term has been 
announced as follows: Lois Buell of Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass.; Jessie MacKenzie of 
Andover, N.H.; Frances Robie of East 
Andover, N.H.; John F. Sanborn of And- 
over, N.H.; Florence Westwood of Hing- 
ham Center, Mass.; Horace Westwood, 
Jr., of Hngham Center, Mass.; Annie 
Whittemore of West Andover, N.H.; 
Stanley Stiles of Wollaston, Mass. 


Social Service Council 


Of Unitarian Women in annual meeting 
hears of Mr. Malgeri’s educa- 
tional League work 

Reports made at the annual meeting of 
the Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women, held in Eliot Hall of 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., January 5, proved 
of greater interest than usual owing to a 
new feature of Mr. Malgeri’s work among 
the Italians—namely, the Political and 
Educational League of Italian Descendants 
in Massachusetts. Francis P. Malgeri, who 
has watched the growing need for such an 
organization as this, particularly since the 
new immigration law went into effect, 
yielded to the urgent pleas of the Italian 
men, who are disgusted with the partisan 
political clubs, to make it: possible for 
them to receive instruction in the prin-. 
ciples of American government and politics. 
The League received its charter in the 
summer, and held its first public meeting 
in October at Michelangelo School, with 
William Youngman, state treasurer, and 
Mrs. Willard Dana Woodbury, president 
of the Boston League of Women Voters, 
as speakers. : 

Mrs. Arthur Robbins’ report on work in 
the North End, prefaced by a brief history 
of the Council and the circumstances lead- 
ing to its organization, was especially 
good. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Minister-at- 
large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, was an interested and sympa- 
thetic guest, talking after business had 
been disposed of about his duties, and 
answering the many questions which 
proved that the women are keen to know 
every phase of work carried on under 
Unitarian auspices. : hay 

Mrs. Redlon, who has _ successfully 
served the Council as president for three 
years, expressed the hope that the Alliance 
branches whose contributions, moral and 
financial, mean success or failure for the 
work of the Council, will continue their 
loyal and appreciated support. : 

The following officers were elected, all 
of Massachusetts: President, Mrs. Gilbert 
Redlon, Wollaston; vice-president, Mrs. 
John K. Whiting, Brookline; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Arthur Robbins, Win- 
chester; treasurer, Mrs. John S. Leavitt, 
Dorchester ; recording secretary, Mrs. S. L. 
Elberfeld, Hast Boston; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Frances Austin, Dorchester. 
Nominating committee for 1928—Miss 
Grace Cook, Boston, chairman; Mrs. Allen 
C. Smith, Lexington; Mrs. Harry Hooper, 
Hingham; Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, Canton; 
Miss Dora Calder, Brookline. 
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_ Three Score Years in Oregon 


Portland pays homage to Thomas Lamb Eliot, 
whose life still blesses the State 


IXTY years ago, on the day before 

Christmas, there came to the town of 
Portland, Ore., a rosy-cheeked, beardless 
young man, who became the first minister 
of the newly founded Unitarian Church 
of Our Father. During the recent holiday 
season, the city of Portland paid him 
homage for his religious and civic service 
to the community, and the church at its 
annual meeting on January 10 accorded 
him formal honors in commemoration of 
this anniversary. : 

He is Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the church, and father of its 
present minister, Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr. 
He was eighty-six years old on October 13 
last, and is dean of living Unitarian min- 
isters, as well as being dean of clergymen 
in Portland. ; 

Dr. Eliot came to Portland with his 
young wife and infant son after a tedious 
yoyage around Cape Horn. When he and 
Mrs. Eliot visited “back East” in the 
seventies, they traveled over the first rail- 
way to the West. 

He was born in St Louis, Mo., the son 
of Dr. William G. Eliot, Sr., the founder 
of Washington University. He is sole 
survivor of the class of 1865 of the Har- 
yard Divinity School, where he received 
his 8.T.D. in 1889. Previous to that he 
had received his A.B. at Washington Uni- 
versity in 1862. Four years later came 
his A.M. from the same institution, which 
in 1912 conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. Reed College in Oregon 
awarded him the honorary Litt.D. in 1915. 

In addition to his pastorate, he served 
as superintendent of the Portland public 
schools from 1869 to 1873. Other public 
service he rendered as a commissioner to 
Japan in 1903, as a member of the Oregon 
Prison Commission and of the Park Com- 
mission, and he has been a member of the 
Provisional Committee of the American 
Red Cross since 1917. He has been 
president of the Portland Children’s Home, 
of the Oregon Humane Society, and of the 
Oregon Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections; a trustee of the Portland Asso- 
ciated Charities, and of Reed Institute in 


Portland, and he has been trustee of the. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society since 1885. 
He has served also as vice-president and 
a director of the Art Association in Port- 
land and of the Library’ Association of 
the city. He is the author of articles on 
many subjects, and of “The Radical Dif- 
ference Between Liberal and Orthodox 
Christianity” and “Is Not This Joseph’s 
Son?” He still devotes a regular amount 
of his time to writing. 

Besides building up the Church of Our 
Father in Portland, one of the Fellow- 
ship’s most successful churches, Dr. Eliot 
served as a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from 1894 to 1900, and 
as a trustee of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry from 1907 to 191S. 

Dr. Eliot was married to Henrietta R. 
Mack of St. Louis in 1865, the year of 


\ 


his ordination into the Unitarian min- 
istry. Their children are Dr. William G. 
Hliot, Jr., the minister of the Portland 
church; Mrs. Dorothea Wilbur, wife of 
President Earl M. Wilbur; Mrs. Ellen 
Weil, wife of Rev. Fred Alban Weil of 
the First Parish in Quincy, Mass.; Mrs. 
Grace Scott; and Henrietta M., Samuel 
E., and Thomas D. Eliot. 

Of Dr. Eliot, The Portland Oregonian 
said editorially: “Along toward evc- 
ning, he looks yet upon the world and 
finds it good. A gentle, philosophic, earn- 
est friend of man, whose life is as an open 
book, whereof every page is pleasant to 
read. The city is fond of Dr. Bliot. It 
may well be fond. Almost he is an insti- 
tution. .. . A most compelling character 
—a character to illustrate the intrinsic 
values of the episode called life.” 


Metropolitan Conference Meeting 


Church extension in the metropolitan 
area and international relations will be 
the two themes to be presented and dis- 
cussed at the seventh annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference, at - the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
January 29, beginning at 4 p.m. At the 
afternoon session the church extension 
problem will be presented by Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Gordon, secretary of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches, and Rey. John 
W. Langdale, secretary of the South Dis- 
trict of the New York HDast Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Then 
will follow discussion from the floor. The 
evening session will be devoted to inter- 
national relations. Norman Angell will 
discuss “The Moral Obligation of Being 
Intelligent Internationally.” The after- 
noon devotional services will be conducted 
by Rey. Edward B. Davis, minister of the 
new Unitarian Society of Nyack, N.Y.; 
and Rey. Arthur T. Brown .of New York 
City will conduct the evening service. An 
organ recital by Rev. Harvey Loy of 
Rutherford, N.J., will precede the after- 
noon session. 


Called to Unity Church, Chicago 


Dr. George W. Allison, formerly of the 
North Shore Universalist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of Unity Church, Chicago, which 
was left vacant by the death of Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, November 15. Dr. Alli- 
son was a classmate of Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese at Ewing College, 1911. He was for 
a number of years pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Hast St. Louis, Il. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—Monthly Sunday 
evening musical vespers are held at 
All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist. 
Rey. Harvey Loy, minister of the Church 
of Our Father, Unitarian, in Rutherford, 
N.J., was the organist January 8, and 
Treffly A. Morin, baritone, was soloist. 


A. U. A. Board Meeting 


Cornish presides— Committee for 
1928 May Meetings named 


The presence of Dr. Louis ©. Cornish 
in the president’s chair, after several 
weeks’ illness following an operation, was 
the most gratifying feature of an other- 
wise uneventful January meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association’s board 
of directors, held January 10. Dr. Corn- 
ish was in his office for the first time 
for a brief time the previous day, attend- 
ing a meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee, and resumed his office routine this 
week, in his usual excellent health. 

Official recognition was given to the 
name “The Unitarian Building,” by which 
denominational headquarters at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., will be known 
henceforth. 

First steps were taken toward prepara- 
tion for the Anniversary Meetings in May 
by the appointment of a program com- 
mittee. This committee consists of George 
G. Davis, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation, as chairman, Rey. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton, Mass., and Mrs. Oscar 
C. Gallagher, formerly president of the 
General Alliance. 

The board authorized the president to 
appoint a budget committee of seven, to 
consist of the president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and four other members of the board. 
including a layman and a laywoman, to 
report from time to time on a proposed 
budget for the fiscal year 1928-29. 

Publication was authorized of “Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot’s Talk’s to Parents and 
Children,” by Edward H. Cotton, and a 
book of quotations by Walter Fog. The 
publication of a tract on the Brahmo 
Samaj was also authorized, and Rey. 
Jabez T. Sunderland will be requested to 
submit this material. A folder by Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, “The Law of Good Will.” 
will also be published. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop outlined the rapid 
growth of the suburbs of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and discussed at considerable length con- 
ditions among the Lithuanians in that 
section and throughout the country. 

A report was presented by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Social Relations 
Department of the Association, of results 
which have come from the questionnaire 
sent out by him in relation to aged and 
lonely Unitarian people and the need of 
some provision for their care. 


Dr, 


New Books at Library 


The following books have been acquired 
either by purchase or gift since December 
15, by the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. : 

Fospick : “The Manhood of the Master.” 
1918. 

FrorHineHam: “All These.” 1927. 

Pupin: “The New Reformation.” 

Voer: “Modern Worship.” 1927. 

These books are available for all who 
are interested, and it is hoped that there 
will be new readers this new year. Books 
may be kept for three weeks, and postage 
is paid one way. 


1927. 
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Union Midweek Services 


In Brooklyn for “ week-enders” — Held at 
First Unitarian Church 


Because so many people escape from 
the press of city life for the week-end, the 
churches of Brooklyn Heights, in the city 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., are uniting to hold a 
full church service each Thursday night 
at eight o’clock. The services are to be 
held in the Church of the Saviour, Uni- 
tarian, and the first one is scheduled for 
will preach. 

A liturgy of a nonsectarian sort has 
been compiled for use at these services. 
The participating churches are Holy 
Trinity, Grace, and St. Ann’s Episcopal; 
tor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
First Presbyterian Church, First Methodist 
Pilgrims’ Congregational Churches, and 
the Church of the Saviour (First Unita- 
Church, Reformed Church, Plymouth and 
to-night. Rev. John Howard Melish, ree 
rian). Ministers of these churches will 
preach in turn, and their choirs will 
furnish the music. 

Such a service was recently urged by 
Dr. Melish, and was first suggested to the 
ministers of these churches by Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, minister of the Unitarian 
church, in which the services are to be 
held. 


A Landscape Window 


An unusually fine landscape window of 
Tiffany favrile glass has been placed in 
the First Parish Church of West Roxbury, 
Mass., by Mrs. Jason S. Bailey of Boston, 
Mass., aS a memorial to Jason Samuel 
Bailey and family. Mr. Bailey -was a 
prominent member of this congregation. 
As a poor boy he came to Boston from 
Vermont, and became very successful in 
the early days of the ten-cent store busi- 
ness, 

The window consists of three large open- 
ings leaded in a lattice-work design, 
thereby giving the impression of seeing 
through clear windows the landscape 
which lies beyond them. One seems to 
look across a bank of royal purple iris, 
which is thickly clumped in the fore- 
ground, to a broad, placid lake whose low, 
irregular banks are covered with a mass 
of lavender water-hyacinth. The glisten- 
ing waters reflect the soft saffron of the 
sunset sky as they stretch out toward the 
mountains which rise in the background. 
The mountains are robed in mystery—- 
those nearer, a dark purplish-blue at the 
base, paling toward the heights until their 
crests seem alight with a greenish glow; 
those which are distant, a hazy, indistinct 
mauve outline which meets and almost 
fuses with the sky. 

The sky is a glory of color. Saffron 
and rose, blending one with the other, are 
streaked with green and mauye, finally 
toning into a clear deep blue above. 
Against this background morning-glory 
vines, their blossoms of shaded purples 
and blues, cling to the arch of each win- 
dow, while at the top of the center opening 
the shining outline of the cross is visible. 
In the right foreground, a low and very 
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rugged evergreen lends its dark contrast. 


to the colorful landscape. 

The perspective of the window, its depth 
and feeling for distance, imparts an at- 
mosphere of peace and quietude. It is 
utterly sincere in its portrayal, as it is 
perfect in its detail of craftsmanship. At 
the base of each opening there is an ob- 
long panel, that in the center bearing the 
text: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
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hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
Below these, upon the center one of three 
larger panels, appears the inscription: 


In Memoriam 
JASON SAMUEL BAILEY AND FAMILY 
1927 


The memorial was designed and exe- - 
cuted by the Ecclesiastical Department of 
the Tiffany Studios of New York City. 


TO THH MEMORY OF JASON SAMUEL BAILBY AND FAMILY 


Sources for Peace Workers 

Ministers and peace workers will find 
the pamphlet “International Relations 
Publications” a valuable source of infor- 
mation, says Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Social 
Relations secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. ‘The classified sub- 
jects number over seventy-five, ranging 
from the armament problem to the youth 
movement, and the publications are from 
forty or more American organizations en- 
gaged in some phase of peace work. Brief 
hints as to’ the character and content of 
each publication are listed. The pamphlet 


\ 


may be obtained from Raymond Rich, 
Director, World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Staten Istanp, N.¥Y.—The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League of the Unitarian Church 
has begun the publication of a series of 
sermons by the minister, Rey. Paul H. 
Chapman. Two of these have already 
been issued, “When We Come to a De- 
tour,” and “The Fundamentals of the Lib- 
eral Faith.” They are having a wide 
circulation in Staten Island, and are add- 
ing to the prestige of the church, 
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They Came from Neighboring Parishes 


To hear Mr. Hanson at Uxbridge, Mass.— He showed 
_ “how humanly helpful a Unitarian preaching 
mission may be” 


WEEK’S PREACHING mission was 
, held at the Unitarian Church of 
Uxbridge, Mass., January 1-8, under aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
with Rev. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., giving the 
addresses. 

“The whole success of the undertaking 
has been very gratifying, and a common 
expression among our people is that they 
are sorry it is over,” writes Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen, minister of the church, to 
THE REGISTER. ; 

The neighboring churches at Hopedale, 
Mendon, and Grafton, Mass., sent delega- 
tions to the meetings. To the final meet- 
ing, Rey. JB, H. Tegarden brought some 
fifty of his Hopedale parishioners, among 
them many young people. Men of the 
Uxbridge and near-by parishes were enter- 
tained at dinner Monday night, and at- 
tended the mission meeting when Mr. 
Hanson spoke on “The Jesus We Rever- 
ence.” 

The average attendance for the week 
was 120 persons. The sermon on “Is 
Death the Hnd?’, drew a large congrega- 
tion, and the largest attendance was on 
the final Sunday night, when Mr. Hanson 
preached on “Who Are Christians?” 

“A contributing feature to the success 
of the mission was the work of Louis G. 
Schalk as precentor and soloist. His voice, 
his selections, and his spirit made him an 
earnest and helpful companion to Mr. 
Hanson in every way,” sayS Mr. Win- 
tersteen. 

“Naturally, the central figure of the 
mission was Mr. Hanson. From the first 
night he drew our people to him by his 
simplicity of utterance, his non-contro- 
versial method, his humility of spirit, his 
beauty of illustration, his loftiness of 
thought. He brought to his hearers in 
many instances a rebirth of religious con- 
_ sciousness in a way that showed how hu- 
manly helpful a Unitarian preaching 
mission may be. As we listened to him 
we realized how much the _ inspired 


preacher may still do to hearten folk to. 


meet life with beauty and nobility of 
spirit. At the same time he set forth with 
great force our position of freedom and 
reasonableness of religious thinking. He 
has left us a rich deposit of his ripe ex- 
perience and lovable spirit. He has made 
us his debtors. Surely the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League could have sent us no more 
acceptable missioner. 

“Although very few non-Unitarians at- 
tended the mission, those who did were 
deeply impressed by its atmosphere of 
dignity and worship, and by the clarity 
and power of Mr. Hanson’s thought. And 
.the Unitarian churches which joined to 


support the mission so loyally have been. 


brought close together in friendship and 
consciousness of one another as never be- 
fore. While we do not look for any sud- 
den developments in the extension of our 
parish “ieee as a result of the mission, 


we feel that it has given us a very definite 
uplift and renewal of spirit in carrying 
on the work of the liberal: church in our 
several communities, as well as in the 
larger field of our whole fellowship. We 
specially commend this type of mission to 
other churches in New England communi- 
ties similar to our own. 

“The publicity secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League prepared advertising and 
newspaper copy. We were greatly relieved 
in the pressure of our duties to have these 
things laid out for us so expertly. The 
advertisements made a very good appear- 
ance, and generous space was given to the 
advance stories and to accounts of the 
services and addresses as well.” 


Called to Fall River, Mass. 


The Unitarian Society of Fall River, 
Mass., has called Rev. Arthur BH. Wilson 
to its pulpit, and Mr. Wilson will begin 
his work in February. Mr. Wilson has 
been settled over All Souls Church in 
Braintree, Mass., a federated’ Unitarian 
and Universalist church, since 1923. 


Will. Serve in Flerda 


Rey. Thomas Turrell, for several years 
settled over the West Somerville, Mass., 
church, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Lakeland, Fla., Universalist Church. Rev. 
Charles W. Casson has been called to 
West Somerville to succeed him, and has 
begun his duties there. - 


Mr. Raible to Peterboro, N.H. 


Rey. Robert J. Raible, assistant min- 
ister at Dr. Crothers’ church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has accepted a eall to the 
Unitarian church in Peterboro, N.H., 
where Rey. Arthur H. Winn has been the 
minister since 1921. 


From the Alumni to Proctor 


Through a generous gift from the 
Alumni Association of Proctor Academy, 
fifty-seven books have been purchased for 
supplementary reading and study in Eng- 


lish, history, science, domestie arts, and - 


music at the Academy. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Setting a definite 
and attainable goal for the First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, the min- 
ister, recommends an increase during the 
year of fifteen per cent. in the Sunday 
morning congregations; forty new cove- 
nant members; a net increase of thirty 
financial supporters; and membership in- 
creases of ten per cent. in the Alliance 
branch, fifteen per cent. in the Evening 
Alliance, fifteen per cent. in the Sunday- 
school, twenty-five per cent. in the Fellow- 
ship of Youth, and twenty per cent. in the 
Samaritan Society, 
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“The Blue Menace” 


Mr. Potneroy’s incisive arraignment of 
radical-hunters before Unitarian 
Club of Boston 


How the people who canceled one of 
Miss A. Maude Royden’s speaking engage- 
ments in Boston, Mass., were misled by 
insidious propaganda put out by a radical- 
hunting organization in that city was set 
forth by Rev. Vivian Pomeroy of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., speaking before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 11, on “The Blue Menace in America.” 

Mr. Pomeroy’s arraignment of the 
“petty-minded, Pharisaical, and putrid” 
intolerance of pseudo-patriotic organiza- 
tions who accuse such men as Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of being an advocate of 
the overthrow of religion and the home, 
was sane, eloquent, incisive. His address 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
THE REGISTER. 

This was the annual meeting of the 
Club; and in the election of officers, 
W. Roger Greeley, Boston architect, a 
trustee of THr REGISTER and a member 
of the Council of the Laymen’s League, 
was chosen president. Other officers 
elected were: Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg of Worcester, Mass., and Prof. 
LeBaron R. Briggs of Cambridge, Mass., 
vice-presidents; William T. Reid, Jr., sec- 
retary; Francis P. Sears, treasurer; 
Albert H. Hall, Richard Harte, and Frank 
L. Locke, additional members of the 
Council, 


Good Work at Melrose 


The Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Melrose, Mass., is in a healthy condi- 
tion, as shown in its recent annual meet- 
ing, January 9. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid, a substantial balance on 
hand, and a considerable sum spent for 
repairs on the building. The fair on a 
stormy afternoon and evening made over 
$1,550, which will go to further improve- 
ments. 

Roy M. Cushman, director of the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross, 
was re-elected moderator, and thus is also 
chairman of the Standing Committee. 
George G. Dearborn was re-elected clerk, 
and Errol’ H. Twitchell treasurer. An in- 
novation this year was the election of 
women on the standing committee, with- 
out opposition. For the regular three- 
year term on the committee, Miss Agnes 
HE. Watson and Dr. Kenneth L. Maclachlan 
were chosen, and Miss Helen N. Howe of 
the Circulation Department of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER was chosen to fill out 
the unexpired term of William BH. Gerry, 
who died recently. Another change dur- 
ing the year was in the music—a volun- 
teer choir of young people with soloist, 
and with the organist as director. 


Stated Supply, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Rey. George B. Spurr, recently minister 
at Brewster, Mass., will be the stated 
supply at the church in Pittsfield, Mass., 
for three months, during which period 
he will be in residence in Pittsfield, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


No one who labors 
for the good 
of man 
despairs of the 


benevolence 
of God 


MARTINEAU 


Dedicate New Lights 
in Church at Dighton 


Following the installation of electric 
lights in the Unitarian Church of Dighton, 
Mass., an interesting dedication service 
of lights was held January 8. The service 
began with the church in darkness. The 
first number was “Watchman, Tell Us of 
the Night,” sung as an antiphony. As 
the service proceeded, the lights came on 
gradually, until the whole church was 
illuminated at the beginning of the words 
of dedication. The service used was pre- 
pared by Rey. George L. Thompson, the 
minister. 

These were the words of dedication, 
spoken in unison by minister and congre- 
gation : 

We dedicate these lights to the worship of God, 
the Father of Lights; 

Jesus, who said, I am the light of the 
world ; 

our faith, which is as a light shining in 
darkness ; 

this church, which is a light which goeth 
not out; 

the people who worship in this place 
may our light so shine before men that 
they may see our good works, and glorify 
God; 

all good 


To 


To 


To 


To 


men and women, past and 
present, and who shall live in time to 
come: laborers with hand and brain, 
heroes and martyrs, scholars and scien- 
tists, poets and prophets, and soldiers 
for the common good; 

humanity, and the glorious Brotherhood 
of Man. 


To 


In his dedication address, Mr. Thomp- 
son spoke of the material progress which 
had been made in the church during the 
year 1927. A new heating plant was in- 
stalled; the organ was rebuilt during the 
past summer, and rededicated November 
13. He said that the progress made in 
growth and interest in the church work 
had kept pace with the material improve- 
ment. The Sunday-school attendance in 
recent months has averaged over ninety 
per cent. of the enrollment, and the at- 
tendance at the morning church service 
during the past autumn and this winter 
has shown an increase of forty-seven per 
cent. over last year for the corresponding 
period. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The First Unitarian 
Church is collecting a Joseph Priestley 
library, a collection of his published writ- 
ings and works about him. This church 
was founded in 1796, under the influence 
of Joseph Priestley, and was the first 
church in America to be organized as a 
Unitarian church. 


RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


—convineed that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Seriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters: 


Sixrpen Bracon StrRept, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramaties, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, @alifornia 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnaam Smita 


. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 — 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Currx, Rev. CHRI Stra R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON B 

Dimectors: Miss Louisa T. seg Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nocesntie Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. ‘ 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Meacoiatiod is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. — 


Heodgumtars: 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. Swisner, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory Sehoal in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas _ 


Completely , beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under aiecan auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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After the Floods 


-Montpelier church calendar voices grati- 
tude to Fellowship for aid 


The December calendar of the Church 
of the Messiah, Unitarian, in Montpelier, 
Vt.—the first to be issued after the catas- 
trophic flood—contains this message: 

“The November calendar was printed 
and ready to mail on November 3. [The 
floods began November 4.] It promised 
many pleasant meetings for the church 
people, and announced some happy events. 
‘There was to be a sort of housewarming 
at the new parsonage, when all would 
haye been inyited. The Christmas sale 
was announced, our annual event for work- 
ing together and co-operating for a com- 
mon end. How differently have we spent 
the past two months! What a sudden 
and complete change to all our plans! 
Great as has been the loss and destruction 
caused by the flood, we have very much 
to be thankful for. So many lives might 
haye been easily lost during the terrific 
rush of waters! That is the first thing 
we think of, and this is our chief reason 
for thankfulness. During these weeks we 
have been drawn very close together in 
common sympathy and toil and exchange 
of helpfulness. Our churches have shared 
in the common loss, and we have hel 
some wonderful union services, which will 
last long in our memory as a practical 
demonstration of fellowship and an earnest 
desire to unite for our deepest religious 
emotions. We withdraw from the union 
Services with a mingled feeling of reluc- 
tance and a yearning to re-establish our 
happy church associations. The separa- 
tion, happily, is not a foreed one, as in 
earlier days of denominational history, 
but is done purely in the hope of rendering 
the larger service through the provision 
of yariety of ways for the search of truth. 

“Very soon after the flood a generous 
offer came from the officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to assist us in 
every way. After some correspondence it 
was decided that it would collect a sum of 
money for us to be used in replacing our 
loss, and providing us with means for 
meeting our current expenses. The re- 
sponse to this appeal in our behalf has 
been very hearty and generous. Many 
very kind personal letters have come, and 
many have contained checks. Many more 
have been sent into the Boston office. We 
are assured of a sum sufficient to greatly 
help our church at this time. It is called 
a good-will offering from the Fellowship 
of Unitarian churches, and we are very 
grateful. 

“Space does not permit printing extracts 
from many of the letters received. Dr. 
Horace Westwood writes: ‘Won't you 
please convey my greetings to your church 
people? ‘Tell them I carry the inspiration 
of my week among them in my heart 
always. It was one of the great expe- 
riences of my life. I hope some day I 
ean come again. I know how many of 
them must have been vitally hurt in this 
catastrophe. Of this I am sure though, 
_ your hearts are knit all the more closely 
_ together, and as a people you will come 
through it all to a deeper and richer 
_ experience.’ ” 


-\ 
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Services in the church building were 
resumed on Christmas Day. Members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union So- 
ciety spent a day painting chairs as a 
contribution to cleaning up the church. 


Tree Planting at Medfield 
in Memory of Mr. Townsend 


Townsend Fellowship and the church 
school of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 


-Medfield, Mass., planted a handsome young 


white spruce tree on the chureh grounds, 
Christmas Day, in memory of the late 
minister of the church, Rey. Manly B. 
Townsend. Mr. Townsend’s daughter, 
Mrs. Alice Townsend Spear, president of 
the Fellowship, put in the first spadeful of 
earth. Ellery Channing Crocker celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday by assisting in 
the planting, and several pupils of the 
ehurch school lent: a hand under direction 
of Deacon George L. L. Allen, who is tree- 
warden for Medfield and representative 
for this district in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. ; 

The Fellowship holds evening services 
every Sunday with visiting speakers, con- 
eluding each service with an original 
eandle-lighting ceremony. These young 
people gave an entertainment jointly with 
the Girl Scouts in November, and during 
the Christmas holidays staged a play at 
the Town Hall. They sent three delegates 
to the mid-winter conference at Proctor 
Academy. 

The laymen of the church, although not 
organized, conducted the service on Lay- 
men’s Sunday. Several families, includ- 
ing some of the most active church 
workers, who have moved from the parish, 
have not severed their connection with 
the church, and return from time to time 
for services and social functions. 


Dr. MacColl at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, January 24-27, will be Dr, Alexander 
MacColl of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. This will be 
Dr. MacColl’s fifth visit to the noon serv- 
ices. He has been pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia since 
1911. He was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is a trustee of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh in 
the U. S. A. and a University preacher at 
Princeton and Harvard. He is known to 
many through his book, “The Sheer Folly 
of Preaching.” 


Author of “The Adventurers” 


Mrs. Adelaide B. Collins, a member of 
the Women’s Alliance branch of the First 
Parish, Framingham, Mass., is the author 
of a recently published book, “The Ad- 
venturers,” a tale of two New England 
spinsters who late in life started out to 
see something beyond their own narrow 
world. Their experiences are told with 
grace and charm and a sense of reality. 
Mrs. Collins is contributing the profits to 
the fund of the Framingham Alliance. 


St 
oO 


Rev. F. M. Eliot Called 


A unanimous call to become minister of 
the First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
has been extended to Rey. Frederick 
May Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Eliot 
was ordained to the ministry in the Cam- 
bridge church in 1915, and for the two 
years succeeding was associate minister 
with Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, whom 
he is now asked to succeed. Mr. Eliot is 
considering the call. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Sparks from _ the 
chimney started a fire in the shingles of 
the roof of the Unitarian Church, Christ- 
mas morning. Damage of about $400, 
covered by insurance, was done to the roof 
and the inside wall of the parish house, 
but the fire did not interfere with the 
holding of the Christmas service a few 
hours later. 


Churches 


and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 
at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Teachers 
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ESTO 


Local and Suburban Service 


OUQUQHNUELANNATN ANAND NAIR 


ce 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minkuacin 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. ‘ 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CaprtaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. MHst. 1890. 


GAMES—QUBSTIONNAIRE! Could you answer 
400 questions on Shakespeare? Then play the 
game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Educational, 
interesting. Price, sixty cents. Postage, four 
cents. THe SHAKESPRARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


wie SEIV I ADTIA? 


“NOLSTIV @ is* a 
-  AdOD ONE 


AYLSINIA 
AAS WEIN a4 


Aunt: “I'll fix your grapefruit for you, 
dear. How much sugar shall I put on it?’ 
Elsie: “Too much, please, Auntie.” 

—Christian Advocate. 

Speaking of companionate marriages, 


there is the yery old one about the Scotch- 
man who went on his honeymoon alone. 
—Detroit News. 


From the order of service in a calendar 
of a Unitarian Church in the environs of 


Boston : . i d 
Sermon: “The Companionate Marriage. 
Anthem: “Consider the Lilies.” 
Sunday-school Teacher (giving moral } 

lesson to class): “And what qualities 


should you ask God to give you as you 
grow up? Truth, honesty, and what else?” 
Wise Child: ‘Sales resistance.”—Life. 


Marshal Foch made a reply to a man 
who, when one of the guests at a dinner 
given by a party of Americans, took ex- 
ception to French politeness. “There is 
nothing in it but wind,’ he said with 
questionable taste. “Neither is there any- 
thing but wind in a pneumatic tire,” re- 
torted the gallant marshal; “yet it eases 
the jolts along life’s highway wonderfully.” 


The other day Small Sister came home 
from school proudly flourishing a paper. 
“It’s a composition about Socceratees,” she 
said, handing it to Mother with a grand 


air. ‘Teacher told us about him and then 
we wrote it. You can read it if you want 
to.” And Mother read: “Socrates was a 


great man. He was sort of a tramp. He 
told everybody what to do and they gave 
him poison.”—New York Sun. 


A certain preacher's theme was the 
parable of the tares among the wheat, 
and he dwelt on the intermixture of z00d 
and evil in the church. “This may seem 
strange to us,’ he said. “But we must 
not forget that there was a Ham in the 
Ark.” Then, evidently thinking that this 
might sound rather odd, and be open to 
misconstruction, he corrected himself and 
added, “I mean, of course, a human Ham.” 


A stranger who was visiting among the 
hills of Hanover County, Virginia, looked 
about at the charming scenery and ex- 
claimed: “Well, well, Patrick Henry was 
born and grew up here. I don’t wonder 
that he was great to grow up among such 
beautiful hills!” A man of the place, who 

- Stood near by and overheard the remark, 
said quietly: “Wall, stranger, I hain’t 
neyer heerd o’ but one Patrick Henry 
growing. up about here.” It takes some- 
thing more than scenery! 


Ralph Conner in The Sky Pilot, 
Bible story. “I say,” broke in one of the 
boys, who was just emerging from the 
tenderfoot stage, “o’ course that’s in the 
Bible, ain't it?’ The Pilot assented. 
“Well, how do you know it’s true?” The 
Pilot was proceeding to elaborate his argu- 
ment when Bill cut in somewhat more 
abruptly than was his wont. “Look here, 
young feller!” Bill’s voice was in the 
tone of command. The man looked as he 
was bid. “How do you know anything’s 
true? How do you know the Pilot here’s 
true when he speaks? Can’t you tell by 
_ the feel? You know by the sound of his 
voice, don’t you?” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
enry M. Williame. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


eee following hotels are worthy of # 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Tolhss 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
aa Statione minutes to A.U. AL Phone 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


, Cox Sons &Vinin 131-133 E.23d St. 


New York 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


r 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev.. 
Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 A.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr, Eliot will preach. Ves-. 


per service at 4. Rev. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, 
will speak. All the seats are free. 
aN 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service. 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery-— 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDN, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 4.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819),. 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M, and 
11 AamM., All Souls School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, children’ s classes. 11 a.mM., Church service. 
The chureh is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning — service, 
11 a.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday- school, 3 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately ‘after morning 
service, on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, ‘Thursday at 4.30 P.M. Eree 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All weleome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and 'Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Lawrence Clare. 
9.80 a.m., Church school at King’s Chapel House. 
Week- -day services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, organ 
recital. Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, Rey. 
Alexander MacColl, D.D., Hecond | Preshytaeae 
Church, Philadelphia, 


